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TIME GUARANTEES ON RUBBER GOODS. 
fi HE too liberal use of the time guarantee is an abuse 
that more than one line of rubber manufacture is fac- 
ing to-day. Conspicuous above all others however are tires, 
fire-hose, and air-brake hose. Time was, when prices were 
good, when purchasing agents could afford to be reason- 
able, by reason of ample appropriations, and when the 
manufacturer could afford to replace without question 
goods that failed to satisfy. But that time has gone -by. 
Take it in air-brake hose for example. Prices are down, 
and competition issharp. A maker of good, hose has got- 
ten down as low as he can in price and still make service- 
able goods. He is about to closea contract when along 
a maker of far poorer goods who promptly doubles 
Of course he gets the 


comes 
his guarantee and at a less 
business, with the hope that he may be able repudiate the 


S$ price. 


guarantee or that chance will help him out when claims 
come in. ‘Then, too, with very few exceptions, the rail- 
road hands, knowing that no matter what usage their hose 
receives, the makers will have to replace it, allow it to 
freeze, soak it in oil, in fact fail to care for it as if it were 
part of their own property. With ordinary wear and tear 
two and one half years for freight and three years for pas- 
senger trains is what can reasonably be expected from 
good hose, but careless handling can make this term of 
service much less. Because of the carelessness bred in the 
help, and the recklessness bred in manufacturers of poorer 
goods, the more intelligent purchasing agents are begin- 
ning to find the word “ guarantee” They 
are also learning that after all the best guarantee in the 
world is to buy of a reputable house, one that cannot 
As a matter of fact, a trade- 


very obnoxious. 


afford to send out poor goods. 
mark recognized as a good goods label with the name of a 
reputable house behind it is the only guarantee that any 
purchaser should wish, and all that any firm should give. 
It would be a long step ahead if the makers of air-brake 
hose, steam. hose, and all other goods bearing guarantees 
would usher in the new year by finally abolishing all guar- 
antees. 





WILL THERE BE A RUBBER FAMINE ? 


are surprised to see in the London /ndia-Audbber 
Journal a prediction of a rubber famine, written 


W* 


in a wie suggestive of those newspaper articles which 
tell us from time to time how rubber is gathered in 
is not rubber until it has 


hollow pumpkins, or that “ para”’ 
been vulcanized. Fifty years ago it was well enough to 
talk about the known supplies of rubber becoming ex- 
hausted, and it was the work of an intelligent man for John 
Forbes Royle, for instance, to urge that new sources of 
this valuable material be looked for. But in Royle’s time 
no rubber had been marketed from India, its presence in 
Bolivia and in Africa was unknown, and the extent of the 
Amazonian forests unsuspected. ‘The situation is far dif- 
ferent now, since Stanley’s great work in revealing the 
resources of the Congo basin and Emin Pasha’s discovery 
of rubber in the Soudan, and since the French have come 
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jnto a position to develop Madagascar on a broader scale. 
We feel safe in asserting that the /ndia-Rubber Journal 
does not know of any country, important at any time as a 
producer of rubber, which is not still exporting it. Has it 
seen any evidence that Pard rubber is growing scarcer, or 
that the African grades are becoming harder to obtain? 
Can it show that, on the whole, there are fewer rubber. 
trees available than at any time in the past? 

The reasons which our contemporary gives for its alarm 
are (1) the rapid growth of the bicycle industry ; (2 the 
probability of rubber tires being largely used for carriages ; 
and (3) the recklessness of “the owners of plantations in 
West Africa and elsewhere ” 
the frees.” We can say that, as for the United States, the 
largest estimate of the consumption of rubber by the 
bicycle trade does not exceed five per cent. of our total 
imports, while the carriage-tire demand does not promise 
soon to equal in value even the rubber-stamp trade. In 
a country where the importation of rubber has bounded 
upward at the rate of millions of pounds annually, none of 
these items is of commanding importance, and importers 
believe that all the rubber actually demanded by manufac- 
turers will long be forthcoming. There is no more fearon 
this side of the Atlantic that rubber will become exhausted 
than that coal or wheat will. And we presume that our 
rubber-merchants have studied the situation as carefully as 
those of any other country. 

All the rubber-vines that have ever been killed in Africa 
are as a drop in the sea compared with what still remain 
there, and we cannot learn that the rubber-gatherers on the 


in their “method of tapping 


Amazon are so different from the rest of mankind as to be 
unable to see that, if they kill their trees, their occupation 
will be gone. It is a half-century since the expression 
“killing the goose that lays the golden eggs” was first 
applied to the rubber industry, and it is time that some new 
stock phrases were introduced into the work of hack-writ- 
ers on this subject. 

The most surprising thing of all is that the Journa/ 
should see in the development of the balata crop a remedy 
for the threatened famine. It hears that in the handful 
of forests in the Guianas there is enough gum—only 
slightly inferior to caoutchouc—to support a trade for cen- 
turies. Evidently our contemporary has only just got hold 
of the remarkable prospectus issued a year or so ago by an 
enthusiastic French gentleman, who figured out that the 
penal colony of Cayenne could gather in the balata forests 
there ten times as much rubber every year as the whole 
world now requires. It would be a strange thing, indeed, 
if the narrow strip of land embraced in the Guianas should 
become of greater value as a source of rubber than the 
valleys fringing the 50,000 miles of waterways in the 
Amazon system and an equal area of rubber forests in 
Africa. 

If such a thing were really possible as the exhaustion of 
the natural rubber supply in the next century, there is 
ample reason for believing (1 that rubber-trees will grow 
as well from seeds planted by hand as from seeds scattered 
by the winds; (2) that rubber cultivation is practicable 
wherever the trees now grow native ; and (3) that the rubber 
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zone embraces millions of square miles. The cultivation 
of rubber—when the time comes—is as practicable as that 
of oranges, olives, tea, coffee, cloves, or cinchona. We 
hope, therefore, that further predictions of a rubber fam- 
ine will be left for those who think that the planting of old 
shoes is the surest way of starting a rubber plantation. 





THE RISE IN PRICES IN ENGLAND. 





[FROM THE INDIA-RUBBER JOURNAL. ] 

[° ROM all quarters of the manufacturing trade we learn that, 

in consequence of the rise in the price of raw rubber, the 
price of manufactured goods has been advanced Io per cent. 
This has caused an impetus to business, and retailers who have 
been working on small stocks have promptly responded by 
ordering at the present advance, so as to be secured against any 
further enhanced prices. This, no doubt, is to the benefit of 
manufacturers who are able to clear out stocks manufactured 
with rubber whigh cost the lower rates, but which they will 


” have to replace by that which they can purchase at present or 


future prices. And while holders of stock congratulate them- 
selves on the additional profit they derive from the advance, 
they have to remember that they must be wary against over- 
buying the raw material which is always liable to sudden fluctu- 
ations, either up or down, lest perchance the glut on the mar- 
ket, which is always the result of a scarcity, is so great that the 
consequent fall in prices does not discount too heavily the 
present rise. 

In all commercial transactions, dealing with the commodities 
at present known in our markets, there is a great spirit of spec- 
ulation, and certain goods are, from time to time, bought up or 
controlled in such a way that the price may be enhanced. As 
soon as the figure has increased to the desired amount, then 
the holder floods the market, and, while his chance avails, frees 
himself of his holding at prices which must necessarily provide 
him with the desired cover for the risk he has run. 

We do not insinuate anything against speculators in any way 

and in this case we only advise caution to prevent, if 
possible, a collapse, which is too frequently the result of a spurt 
in trade. , 

We have always maintained that the price of Para should be 
about 3s.a pound. Everything over is abnormal and the result 
of speculation, although often attributed to the shortness of the 
supply. But while there is a demand for any substance, there 
is sufficient supply coming forward from somewhere or other. 
Substances are introduced that will take their place with equally 
if not better results. 

It is for this reason that we advise all interested in the trade 
not to be scared into buying largely what they do not need for 
immediate consumption, but to watch events carefully, and be 
prepared for any alternative. 





IN an interview for 7ze Wheel, Mr. T. B. Jeffery, the mechan- 
ical head of one of the great bicycle companies, “created the 
impression that he believed a non-puncturable tire of undoubted 
merit was not only possible, but probable.” 

7 * a 

THE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at St 
Paul, Minn., is studyfng the advisability of having horses 
which are employed on asphalted streets in that city provided 
with India-rubber hoof-pads. At the office of the New York 
society for the same purpose THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD was 
informed that no attention had been given to the subject of 
shoeing horses with rubber. 
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ADVANCE IN MECHANICAL-RUBBER PRICES. 


ced of late by several leading manufacturers, acting 
separately. The extent of the advance in each case 


= of mechanical rubber goods have been advan- 


appears to have been based upon the ideas of the individual 
manufacturer on the cost of production and on the effect 
upon the rubber industry of general business conditions. 
As to the propriety—and even the necessity—of raising 
prices, there has been little difference of opinion. Not only 
is there a material increase in the cost of crude rubber, 
but cotton duck has reached of late the highest price for 
years, with even less probability of coming down to nor- 
mal figures than in the case of rubber. Regarding details, 
there has been no attempt at concerted action, and the 
opinion prevails that this has been the better plan. Other- 
wise, lack of harmony as to the proper rate of advance 
would have been almost inevitable, and there would have 
been written agreements and forfeits and other restrictions 
upon the independence of the rubber companies, all of 
which are apt in time to lead to unpleasant feelings and to 
widen the breach between the manufacturers. As the case 
now stands, however, none of the companies which have 
revised their lists is under obligation to any other. 

The last preceding general revision of prices on mechan- 
ical goods occurred in 18g0, when the conditions calling 
for a change were less emphatic, perhaps, than those which 
have lately prevailed. The gradual decline since that date 
has now reached a lower level than that which prompted 
action in 1890, and the advance now made leaves prices 
lower than they were after the former revision. The de- 
cline in prices has been due in part to competition in sell- 
ing, but also to the lower cost of materials (until this 
winter), and to the panic of 1893. Every rubber-manufac- 
turer is anxious, so far as possible, to keep his mill running 
on full time, and in a dull period this may make essential 
a reduction of prices to the lowest possible point in order 
to secure sales. The rubber-factories here are not so con- 
stituted that they can be cut in two and only one half oper- 
ated during a period of dullness. In order to secure the 
greatest economy in production, therefore, the whole plant 
must be run, even if low prices should be necessary to en- 
courage the markets to absorb the product. Another ele- 
ment in depressing prices—and one that is accentuated by 
business depression—is the necessity always besetting 
some weaker concern in the trade, with obligations matur- 
ing in excess of its reserves, to sell goods, even at a sacri- 
fice, in order to raise ready money. [t will be seen, there- 
fore, that there are reasons in plenty for the decline of 
prices to an inconveniently low point, if, indeed, profits 
are not wiped out entirely. 

But abnormally low prices, when due to the reasons 
mentioned above, are not necessarily followed by advances 

—commensurate, let us say, with increased cost of pro- 
duction. ‘There is still another element inthe problem in 
the American rubber industry. It is asserted that there 
has been no time during the past ten years when the man- 





ufacturing capacity for mechanical rubber goods has not 
exceeded the normal demand by 25 or 3o per cent. And 
yet new companies have been entering the field constantly, 
as if the demand for rubber goods were an insatiable one, 
and the profits unfailing. It is this fact which has had 
much to do with the difficulty in maintaining prices. 

Two leading firms can be quoted as saying that their 
revision of prices was decided upon after a careful scrut- 
iny of their lines of production, taking in account the cost 
of manufacture, and making an addition to prices where- 
ever they failed to show a reasonable profit. “ There are 
some goods,” said one company, “ which we have been 
selling at prices so low that we really would rather not 
have made any sales, except that one wants to keep a hold 
upon customers by supplying their wants as far as pos- 
sible. We have resolved now to advance the price on as 
many articles of this class as possible, considering the gen- 
eral conditions of trade.” The same manufacturers make 
no secret of their intention, however, in case the increased 
prices should be made an occasion by their competitors of 
trying to cut into their trade, of protecting themselves to 
the fullest extent by rearranging prices. .\s to the date 
of the advance, one company have sent out to their cus- 
tomers an announcement referring to December 2, while 
another company began making such announcements early 
in November, and so on. 

How the new prices will be received can only be conjec- 
tured. For instance, the calculations of the manufactur- 
ers might be upset by a sharper decline in the cost of 
crude rubber than can now be foreseen. \lready, in fact, 
rubber is cheaper than when the mechanical-goods men 
reached their conclusion with regard to prices. Then it is 
not especially encouraging to the rubber men that numer- 
ous deviations should have been reported already from 
the new prices on leather belting, in spite of the formi- 
dable organization of the manufacturers. But in case it 
should be found that the new prices on certain lines of 
rubber mechanicals can be maintained—or rather, that 
other firms than those above referred to should not at- 
tempt to take too great an advantage of the raise—it is 
not unlikely that the advance may extend throughout this 
class of goods. By the way, a demand has also been heard 
for a revision of prices for the sake of greater uniformity. 
Thus the smaller sizes of belting are believed to be listed 
at figures disproportionate to the prices on larger sizes. 


2 @ 


LOW PRICES AND THE REMEDY. 


To tHe Eprror or THe INDIA RusbBER WorLp: The 
assertion in your leading editorial of October 10, that * the 
natural tendency of prices of commodities is unalterably 
downward,” expresses a self-evident truth. But I cannot 
agree with the statement which follows, that— 

It is the inevitable result of the contest of an army of buyers—every 
one intcrested ‘in lowering the price of everything purchased—with a 
comparatively small number of producers or sellers. 
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It does not always happen that the advantage is on the 
side of numbers. In warfare, a well-organized, thoroughly- 
trained, and skillfully-directed force, however small, may 
cope successfully with many times their number of men 
lacking these qualities. To apply your comparison tothe me- 
chanical rubber-goods trade, we have all the millions of our 
population to be supplied by only about two dozen manufact- 
urers. The latter are quite experienced men of affairs, all 
acquainted alike with the conditions of the trade, equipped 
by training and adaptation to circumstances to join hands, 
The 
“army of buyers,” on the other hand, is no morethan a great 
mob, every man for himself, and the aggregate actually 
no stronger than any single buyer who may at any time be 


if necessary, and control the business completely. 


buying a hundred feet of rubber belting. 

No, the buyer is not responsible when the prices of me- 
chanical goods fall too low to pay a profit, and the manu- 
facturer blinds himself to facts to his own hurt when he 
tries to console himself for his own mismanagement by put- 
ting the blame upon somebody else. What kind of a man 
is he who, with millions of capital at his command, per- 
haps, says that he cannot sell his goods except at figures 
named by isolated buyers, strangers to each other, and 
scattered throughout nearly fifty states? 

Now, what does depress prices? For twenty years, per- 
haps, I have been selling goods to Jones, on the street be- 
low. He is perfectly satisfied with them, after many years 
of trial, and he has nothought of withdrawing his patron- 
age from me. But one day my friend Brown, who is also 
my competitor, calls up one of his salesmen and says : 

‘Jones isa buyer of rubber goods; how is it that we 
never get any orders from him?” 

“Why,” replies the salesman, “he buys all the time 
across the street. 

‘Don't let that stand in your way,” the manufacturer 


But it is only a matter of price.” 


says. ‘Offer him some concession—another 5 per cent. 
off.” 

Then one day I learn that Jones has withdrawn his trade 
and | make inquiries and 


has been offered an extra 


from me, or is about to do so, 
find that it is only because he 
discount over the way. That is not because the other man 
can really afford to sell goods at lower pricesthan I can, 
but because he has been seized with the desire for a great 
volume of trade, even if it should be at the expense of all 
other considerations. In spite of years of personal friend- 
ship he is ready to entice away from any and every com- 
petitor their best customers. What is the result? What 
would you do? What most of us do—even if it should be 
against our better judgment—is to try to hold Jones's 
trade by coming down to the other man’s prices, and per- 
haps by underbidding. It is only an exception, we say ; 
Jones has been a good customer and he ought to be held. 
But the first thing we all know there will have been so 
many exceptions to the standard prices that nobody will be 
making honest profits 

But price-cutting is not the only unwise practice in the 
selling of goods under the pressure of competition. A 
large buyer of mechanicals, meeting a rubber-manufacturer 


socially, recently yisited his office, with an order. It was 
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welcomed in cordial fashion, after which the intending 
buyer asked casually about guarantees. The manufact- 
urer had no other guarantee to offer than that which should 
be implied in every honest transaction in the sale of mer- 
chandise, and said so. Then he asked why the guarantee 
was demanded. 

“Oh, lam demanding nothing,” said the buyer ; “ but 
everybody from whom I buy offers a guarantee, and I sup- 
posed it to be a matter of course in the trade.” 

There it is again—the evil beginning with the seller. I dare 
say there are manufacturers to-day who deplore the grasp- 
ing demands of buyers as the cause of business conditions 
being different from what they ought to be. But there 
never would have been a guarantee on rubber mechanicals 
if some manufacturer had n’t introduced the idea in the 
effort to give to his trade an unnatural stimulus at the ex- 
pense of his neighbors in the same line. 

Men who have grown up in the rubber business, and who 
know it thoroughly, understand that it is one which must 
remain in few hands, since high-class rubber goods can be 
produced only as the result of skill and experience. If 
they have any pride in the quality and reputation of their 
goods, they should scorn to descend to such methods as 
the attempt to draw away their neighbors’ customers by 
secretly cutting prices, or by recklessness in the matter of 
guarantees. And they ought particularly to be ashamed of 
themselves to blame buyers for ills in their business for 
which the manufacturers alone can be responsible. 

l.et every man in the trade fix prices for his own goods, 
and stand by them. But let them all unite in adherence 
to rules of business aimed against such practices as are de- 
scribed above, and no “army of buyers” can depress 
prices unreasonably. A MANUFACTURER. 
New York, December 3, 18 





THEIR NEW BUSINESS HOME. 


S we go to press the many friendly and business-like souls 
in the Boston offices of the United States Rubber Co. 
are just getting settled in their new and spacious quarters, 
These offices are on the ground floor of the large office building 
at the corner of Bedford and Chauncy streets. The great 
apartment that is divided by railings instead of partitions is par- 
ticularly well lighted, fifteen lofty windows occupying the two 
street fronts. The furniture and furnishings of the whole are in 
oak, and are very handsome. In the middle of the room, in a 
carpeted and oak-railed space, is the desk of Chester J. Pike, 
the general selling agent, while near him is his head clerk, Mr. 
Charles Barnes. In the rear of this is the directors’ room, and 
the office of general manager R. D. Evans, The Chauncy street 
front is occupied by the bookkeepers and stenographers, while 
behind railings on the Bedford street side will sit Mr. E. H. Cut- 
ter and Mr. Frank D. Balderston. The adjoining store on Bed- 
ford street has been connected with this, and is now being fitted 
up as salesroom for the clothing department, and will, of course. 
be under the management of Mr. Lewis Gillette. 

The great basements under these stores will be used to carry 
stocks and are fitted with sidewalk elevators and every conven- 
ience to make the work both easy and economical. It is need- 
less to say that every modern business convenience will be 
found at the new United States offices. 
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MACKINTOSH AND C 


the mackintosh trade, though operations at the factories 

for the year have been on a large scale. This is only an- 

other indication that the better times so long in prospect 
have not yet been fully realized. Sharing the typical sanguine 
American spirit, the rubber-clothing manufacturers seem to 
have been agreed that the present season was to bring them a 
full measure of prosperity, and they set their plans accordingly. 
rhe production of goods, as already reported in these pages, 
1as been large, but the prolonged dry season, also reported be- 
fore, has had a depressing effect upon sales at retail. Thus 
while the movement of goods from the factories was so large 
earlier in the season as to be highly encouraging, the customary 
percentage of supplementary orders have not been forthcoming 
to keep the factories occupied during the winter. It is true 
that no inactivity at the mills has yet been reported, but the 
feeling in the trade is indicated by the answer of a leading man- 
ifacturer to a question whether any improvement in business 
followed the storm of November 25 and 26. 

“No, it was too late,” said he; “it was like a snowstorm on 
the first of February toa man without a pair of rubber boots. 
He would hope, at that stage"of winter, to be able to finish the 
season without a new pair. And so with mackintoshes—it was 
ate in the year for sales to begin in large volume.” The 
same was heard in another house. “The heavy sales in our line 
ire due before this time,”” said the manager. “ It is late even 
for sales for the holiday season. We don't expect our goods to 


| T must be admitted that a condition of dullness prevails in 


neet any sale for the holidays unless they are in the hands of 
etailers before December 15. This means that orders for such 
goods should be in our hands a considerable time in advance of 
that date. We always consider our winter trade so fully closed 
by December | that, as soon as possible after that date, I sail 
for England to see what is new over there for the coming sea- 


son, 

Nothing that has just been said is meant to imply that the 
ituation is worse in waterproof goods than in other branches 
)f the rubber trade, or outside of rubber lines. It may be men- 
tioned here that a record of first snow for the past twenty-one 
years, kept by the National India Rubber Co., shows that in 
nly one year, prior to the present, was snow delayed beyond 
November 22. That was 1889, when the first appearance of 
now was on December 3. Leaving out that year, the annua} 
nean date, so to speak, of first snowfall was on November 10, 
But the record for 1895 will be November 25, the date of the 
lizzard in Chicago. These figures, by the way, have been com- 
piled with reference to the rubber-shoe trade rather than to 
mackintoshes, in connection with which the rainfall is of more 


lirect interest. That has been, so far this season, practically 
j 


* . * 

THE mackintosh has gradually become not only a more 
tasteful and attractive garment, but one which lends itself 
readily to variations in point of style. Formerly a waterproof 
wrap was designed for the single purpose of keeping one dry, 
and people were expected to make concessions on the score of 
appearance for the sake of health or comfort. But now, the 

\ore attractive these goods the better. At an exhibition of 
costumes at the New York Madison Square Garden, last spring, 
there were some elegant waterproof coats and cloaks, made es- 
pecially for the occasion, each of a different style, and closely 
approximating in appearance the most fashionable garments for 
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fair-weather use. These coats later found a ready sale at 
prices ranging as high as $125, which was due to their stylish 
appearance and the fineness of the materials, since they were 
no more waterproof than goods costing but one-tenth as 
much. 

“ A few years ago,” said a manufacturer, “two different 
styles in ladies’ waterproof garments in a season were consid- 
ered sufficient to satisfy every taste.. This season we have out 
at least fifteen styles, and the tendency to demand something 
new is constantly on the increase in the trade. And these fif- 
teen styles differ more widely than one might think who was a 
Stranger to the subject. One reason that so many styles in 
these goods are offered nowadays is that competition has de- 
veloped a constant demand for novelties. Then tastes really 
differ widely. Suppose that we make up a number of new 
styles for next season, and offer them to the principal stores in 
New York. While one will be selected at a certain house as 
the most desirable style in the lot, the buyer for another house 
will make an entirely different decision as to which will best 
please the public. Doubtless the the tastes of the patrons of 
different houses differ. Then while one purchaser will accept 
as entirely correct whatever a certain house may have to offer, 
others will insist upon being guided by their own ideas. But 
both classes of purchasers will want something different next 
time. If a style does not meet with favor, the merchant will 
not want it again, while those who accept the dictum of a great 
house on the fashions will want a change now and then in 
waterproof goods, as well as in other things. We have 
some new styles, by the way, which nobody has accepted as 
yet, and we may never have any orders for them.” 

While the fashions would thus appear to be largely the result 
of chance, it seems that as a matter of fact styles do not hap- 
pen often to have their origin on this side of the Atlantic. An 
importer of mackintosh goods said: “ All styles in mackin- 
toshes are imported—those for women from Paris and Berlin 
and those for men from London. They may be modified to 
some extent in this country, but it is none the less a fact that 
the fashions have their origin in the old world. It remains for 
the merchants here to exercise their judgment in the selection 
of styles as well as of materials, and in this regard some are 
more successful than others. There is a lady in Boston who 
has been spoken of as more successful than any one else in this 
country in seizing promptly upon the new styles, as soon as 
imported, which are best suited to the American trade.” 

.s & = 

WITH respect to cravenette goods the opinions heard in the 
trade are so diversified that it may be as well to quote from sev- 
eral different sources and leave the reader to make his choice. 
Here are some of the views expressed : 

I |By an importer|, Cravenette goods have retained the 
large degree of popularity which they have enjoyed from the 
first, on account of their lightness, durability, and freedom from 
odor. They are, of course, not a garment for heavy showers, 
and they are too light for midwinter, but they are in great favor 
with the ladies who want to haveat hand a convenient wrap for 
use in case of a sudden shower and for protection in travel on 
a railway or a steamship. It is true that the sales of craven- 
ette goods during 1895 showed a decline, but there are indica- 
tions of a large increase for next year. In fact, we have booked 
orders already for all these goods we can furnish up to next 
June. The cloth is manufactured by a number of English mills, 
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but the final treatment is given to it by the original Cravenette 
Co., Limited. I should say that a hundred houses are selling 
cravenette garments—about everybody in the mackintosh trade. 
in fact. 

Il |By an importer|. Cravenette is rapidly going out of de- 
mand, It is not really waterproof, and thus is not serviceable 
in the very weather in which ladies most need a waterproof gar 
ment. Our house at one time did a large business in the im. 
portation of cravenette goods, but we are now giving them up. 
We do not advertise this fact, however, and should not like to 
be quoted by name, for the reason that it might displease some 
people with and because we 
shall continue to accept orders for cravenette goods so long as 
any of our customers want them. By the way, the Cravenette 
Co., Limited, have no monopoly in the waterproofing of cloth 
without the use of India-rubber. We handled cloths treated by 
methods equally good, or even better, before Craven's process 
It has been known for a quarter of a century 
Somebody in the 


whom we have connections, 


was brought out 
that twills made of woo! were shower-proof. 


trade was quoted lately as expressing a doubt whether 5 per 


cent. of the so-called “ cravenette’ goods in the market had 


been treated by any water-repelling process at all. 


lure? 


Ill |By a manuf We are doing a good business in 


I 
manufacture of cravenette connection with 


The mackintoshes form the larger half of our 


the garments in 
mackintoshes. 
business, but the cravenette goods remain as popular as ever, if 
they are not more so. At this season, of course, the demand 
for cravenette shows a falling-off, but the orders which we al- 
ready have in hand promise an active business in this line next 
year. We have been making these garments ever since they 
first became popular, and have found a steadily-growing de- 
mand forthem. I think that everybody in the trade can tell a 
similar story. 

We have never paid any attention 
We have not examined their quality: 
we have never had any demand for them, and we have yet to 


hear from our traveling salesmen that cravenette enters in any 


IV | By a manufactures 


to the cravenette goods 


respect into competition with mackintosh goods. Perhaps our 
salesmen might have something more in detail to say on the 
subject, but here at the office we actually know nothing about 
these goods, beyond impression that the people 
who, during the past few years, have bought cravenettegarments 


on account of their novelty, have not cared to buy a second 


having an 


time, 
* * 


THE cravenette process for waterproofing goods, to quote 
from a former issue of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, consists in 
applying to the fabric a solution which destroys the absorbent 
properties of the fiber and thus makes it shed water. The solu- 
tion does not fill up the interstices, however, but leaves the 
It is named after its inventor, Craven, and can 
Worsted and 
cotton goods are not distinguishable after the process from simi- 
These goods are made in 
Bradford, England, and are not truly waterproof, but simply 


goods porous. 
be applied to worsted, cotton, and silk goods. 


lar goods prior to its application. 


repellant. The cost of the process is trifling. 





THE French consul at Manilla, in the Philippine islands, re- 
ports to his government: “ Mackintoshes, India-rubber cloth 
goods, and oil-cloth of English and German manufacture are 
sold at prices which would render French competition profit- 
the The number 
of grey mackintoshes sent here for use by coachmen and lackeys 
offers good chances of success to the manufacturer who would 


able if we could sell under same conditions. 


send us a relatively good line at moderate price.” 
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RUBBER-SHOE AUCTIONS IN BOSTON. 

A, T the annual auction sales of rubbers in Boston last month 
4 about 250 buyers were present, representing most of the 
important jobbers in the country—from California to New Eng- 
land. The southern states were represented more largely than 
at any previous auction sale. Practically all the offerings were 
disposed of, at prices satisfactory to the sellers. The sales be- 
gan on November 19, when about 20,000 cases, in 1137 different 
lots, were sold on account of the United States Rubber Co. 
These goods were from the American, L. Candee, Colchester, 
National, New Brunswick, Wales-Goodyear, and Woonsocket 
factories, and were either “ seconds” (or imperfect goods), or 
perfect but out of style, except those from the Colchester and 
National Auctioneer Fred H. Nazro disposed of 
these goods in six hours and forty minutes. Men’s boots had 
an active call at prices ranging from $1.75 to $2.10, lumber- 
men’s at from 95 cents to $1.25, according to grade, and other 
lines at correspondingly good prices. On November 21, about 
20,000 cases of similar quality were sold on account of the Bos- 
ton Rubber Shoe Co., when 1175 lots went under Mr. Nazro’s 


factories. 


hammer in six hours and twenty minutes. 

The two sales aggregated about $500,000, all of which was 
cash before delivery of the goods. As a rule the buyers avoided 
publicity in the use of their names, but William F. Mayo & 
Co. (No. 197 Congress street, BoSton) are advertising that on 
the first day of the sale they bought $75,000 worth of rubbers. 
They are understood to have been the largest purchasers dur- 
ing the week. 

The Soot and Shoe Recorder says: “ The result proved the 
wisdom of holding the sales in Boston. It would have been no 
easy matter to secure such an attendance of buyers in any other 
place. New York city, it is true, can claim metropolitan hon- 
ors in many other lines of trade, but Boston still maintains 
the unquestioned supremacy in the shoe trade, and is the cen- 
tral location for operations in this line. By far the larger por- 
tion of the buyers at the rubber auctions had other interests in 
the boot and shoe line demanding their presence here at this 
time, and it would have been a decided inconvenience forthem 
to attend a sale in any other place.” 





HOW IS THIS FOR PUSH ? 


( UITE lately the Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. decided that 

they needed a substantial addition to their plant at New 
Durham, N. J., and having thus made up their minds they de- 
cided that they would see how quickly the work could be done. 
Their plans called for a brick building 278 ft. long, 42 ft. wide, 


« 


16 ft. walls, with monitor top roof. In addition to this, there 
is to be an 8o ft. chimney, and as soon as the roof is on there 
will be set a 100 h. p. engine, six mixing mills, and other ma- 
chinery. The contract was signed the 13th day of November 
and the agreement made by the contractor that on the 15th 
day of the following month the building should be finished 
and the machinery running. So confident was he that the 
penalty of $100 for each day of delay after that date did not 
trouble him a bit. The day after the signing of the contract 
the builder broke the ground and shortly after had 280 men at 
work, and barring earthquakes or revolutions he is going to do 
even better than he promised. 





A YOUNG lady being told at a recent fire to stand back, or 
else the hose would be turned on her, replied: “ Oh, I don’t 
care; they are striped on both sides anyway.”—Antediluvian 
Jest Book. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
Copies of these Catalogues can be obtained gratis on application to the 
manufacturers issuing them.| 
“T° HE price-list of the New York Rubber Co. includes their 
standard grades of belting and hose; their heavier 
grades, bearing the trade-mark “ Wiccapee”’; steam pack- 
ing, gaskets, rubber-covered roliers, and a great variety of 
‘ther vulcanized rubber articles adapted to mechanical and 
manufacturing purposes. They have done a large business in 
supplying belting to grain-elevators in the western states, to 
which attention is called in this pamphlet. There are few things 
in the way of rubber specialties which the company do not 
nanufacture. Their factories are located in the heart of a hat- 
manufacturing district, and one of their specialties is the pro- 
duction of rubber bags, flanges, and blocks for hat-makers. 
rhe other items on their list range from car-springs to billiard- 
ushions. The company date from 1851, but in late years their 
plant has grown much in size and been modernized by the in- 
troduction of the newest machinery. 

The W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Limited (Lon- 
don), as already reported, have added to their business the 
manufacture of mechanical rubber goods. In sending a copy 
of a price-list of their new line of goods to THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, the firm write: “ As we have quite recently opened 
this department, the list is somewhat incomplete, and we shall 
no doubt be issuing a further and fuller list next year.” It must 
be said, however, that the incompleteness, if any exists, is not 
apparent to the American reader of this handsome catalogue of 
twenty large pages. There are listed sheet rubber, valves, 
washers, and springs; wringer-rollers and rubber-covered roll- 
ers for paper-makers and others; carriage-tires, bicycle-tires» 
and bicycle sundries; football-bladders, brake-blocks, billiard- 
cushions, hot-water bottles, horseshoe-pads, molded shoe- soles, 
and car-springs; an extensive variety of hose ; tubing for acid, 
gas, and chemical uses; matting and mats in ornamental de- 
signs ; and most of the other articles which it is usual to see in 
rubber-goods catalogues where the business has been longer 
established. The catalogue is liberally illustrated, and it is in- 
teresting to notice the number of articles for which prices are 
given by the weight, in pounds. Dimensions are frequently 
given in both millimeters and inches, suggesting that the 
‘Henley goods are meant for export as well as for the home 
demand. Prominently mentioned in the catalogue are two 
brands of golf-balls—the “ Melfort’ and “ Henley.” The com- 
pany’s offices are at No. 27 Martin's lane, Cannon street, Lon. 

don, E. C., and the factory at North Woolwich, London. 

-Such advancement has been made in artistic pictorial ad. 
vertising that in these days even a show-card may deserve at- 
tention as a trade publication of interest. A card of this char. 
acter has been issued by the Meyer Rubber Co,, in which ten 
printings, in as many colors, have been combined to produce a 
striking picture of a beautiful woman leaving a shoe store, 
newly fitted with the extra-quality ‘“ Meyer’’ rubbers. 

= Arlington U. Betts & Co. (Toledo, Ohio), in their catalogue 
and price-list No. 11, describe their “ Red Cross" rubber cement 
and bicycle sundries. One of the latter is the “ Red Cross” 
handle covers made of fine rubber cloth, for bicycle handles. 

=D. C. Hall & Co. (No. 86 Leonard street, New York) have 
issued a new illustrated catalogue of perforated buckskin un- 
dergarments, dress-shields, and other goods of kindred charac- 
ter, many items of which include India-rubber. Their stock of 
dress-shields is unusually varied, and several of the brands are 
made of rubber. Other articles mentioned are their rubber 
bathing-cap3 and waterproof rubber-cloth sponge-bags. 
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=A catalogue of lawn-sprinklers and nozzles comes from the 
W.S. Nott Co. (Minneapolis, Minn.), who are manufacturers 
of several novelties in this line. One of these is the Travis re- 
volving lawn-sprinkler, described and illustrated in THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD for November. 

= An elephant in rubber boots would be sure to attract atten- 
tion. Even the suggestion of such a thing is a novelty calcula- 
ted to interest people, and the idea has been cleverly worked 
out by the Woonsocket Rubber Co. in a striking advertising 
card showing an elephant booted in “ Woonsockets ” and cross- 
ing a stream without wetting his feet. The object is to call at- 
tention to the good qualities of the Woonsocket boots in re- 
spect to their not cracking, breaking, or leaking. This is a 
‘cut-out, stand-up ” elephant, printed in ten colors. 

=The Bishop Gutta-Percha Co. (New York) have issued, 
under date of November 1, 1895, anew illustrated catalogue.and 
price-list of insulated wires and cables. This establishment 
dates from 1847, and from the first important application of 
Gutta-percha in the United States, and they are to day the only 
manufacturers of Gutta-percha submarine cables in this coun- 
try. Some statements may be quoted from this catalogue on 
account of the interesting information contained : 


As Gutta-percha insulation is made of pure gum it necessarily costs 
more than even the best rubber compounds ; but it is much more durable 
and, what is equally important, it is more easily repaired. It will not 
stand great heat, but if kept wet and cold is everlasting. We make any 


_ Style of telegraph or telephone cables with the best rubber insulation at 


20 per cent. less than with Gutta-percha. 


For insulation for aerial or underground work, for or inside 
wiring, India rubber insulation is recommended, prepared as 
follows : 

Next to Gutta-percha, the best known insulator is India-rubber ; but 
it is very refractory unless vulcanized, and the sulphur necessary for vul- 
canizing is a deadly enemy to copper, as may be Observed in samples of 
all wires insulated with rubber compounds where the vulcanized coat is 
placed directly on the wire. In order to overcome these difficulties, we 
first coat the copper wire with tin; then with a rubber cement ; then 
rubber compound without sulphur ; then for protection use the vulcan- 
izing coat, and rubber tape or braid. It is then vulcanized with great 
care so as not to be liable to crack. 


Balata is also used for insulation by the Bishop company. 
Their catalogue says: “ When the incandescent lamp was first 
introduced a flexible conductor was found desirable, especially 
for movable lamps. On account of frequent handling, and 
sometimes with moist hands, high insulation was found to be a 
necessity. Phillips, of London, was the first to apply gum, 
which he did in the form of a very thin rubber tape wound 
spirally around the stranded wires. Slight vulcanization was 
found necessary for the rubber, which even then was short- 
lived, and the vulcanizing material also corroded the wires 
badly.” The Bishop company made investigations, which con- 
vinced them that “ Balata insulation is the best and most dur- 
able of any yet discovered. It isthe only gum insulation used 
on flexible cords which is water and acid proof, which does not 
corrode the wire, and has stood over eight years’ usage without 
a crack or a flaw.” 

As to the cost of India-rubber insulation, the catalogue says 
that pure Para is worth at least 90 cents per pound. “ It is not 
necessary or practical to use it pure. Four pounds of rubber 
will make ten pounds of excellent compound for hose or for 
wire insulation. It lasts for years on submarine or underground 
cables. It will stand very considerable variations in tempera- 
ture and very high voltage of current fora long time.” The 
point is made throughout that reclaimed rubber is unsuited for 
insulation purposes. 
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HEARD AND SEEN IN THE TRADE. 


a HERE isa retail rubber store on Sixth avenue, New York, 


in the very heart of the shopping district and particu- 

larly hedged about with big dry-goods houses. As it 

has been flourishing there for many years, it occurred 
to me lately to ask the opinion of the proprietors on the effect 
of the competition of the so-called department stores. There 
are some people, by the way, who attribute every untoward 
condition of retail trade to the big stores which try to sell every 
line of goods for which there seems to be a good, steady de- 
mand. But the rubber-goods house mentioned here does not 
belong to people of that class. 

“We cannot see that the dry-goods stores are making any 
inroads in our trade,” said a member of the firm. “ The fact is 
that rubber goods are not suited to their business. They lack 
the room for a full line or a varied assortment of rubber goods, 
for these goods are not in constant demand, and a rubber de- 
partment in a great dry-goods store would mean only a waste 
of room during many days, and even weeks, in every year. 
What such houses want is an assortment of goods always in 
demand, or in especially active demand at certain times of the 
year. Groceries make a good line, because the movement of 
such goods is constant, without reference to the season. Holi- 
day goods are a good thing to handle, too, because everybodyg 
wants these once a year, and ar active trade every hour in the 
day can be done in toys and such things for weeks before 
Christmas. But it wouldn't pay the department store to fill 
up counters and shelves and employ a lot of salesmen for a line 
of goods which would hardly be called for days or weeks ata 
time during continued fair weather.” 

* * . 

“ THERE is another reason why a rubber department would 
prove unsatisfactory in a dry-goods store,” continued the rub- 
ber-store man. “It would be next to impossible, in fact, to 
make such a separate department of rubber. The head of the 
cloak department would insist upon handling the mackintoshes ; 
the shoe manager would demand the rubber footwear ; and the 
rubber toys would naturally go to the regular toy counters. 
That would leave little else than druggists’ and stationers’ sun- 
dries, and these are not enough to form a department worthy 
of the name in a great store. The experience of a Brooklyn 
house which is reported to have spent $30,000 in a vain attempt 
to establish a rubber department has not been forgotten in the 
trade, and the result has been to render other houses cautious 
about going into rubber goods so deeply as to alarm the people 
who are in that business exclusively. If I am not mistaken, 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD had an interview last year with a 
more recent manager of that Brooklyn house, who claimed that 
one cause of failure of their rubber experiment was the dis- 
tinctive odor arising from the collection of such a great quan- 
tity of rubber goods in one place—an odor very disagreeable to 
some persons. No one will be surprised at this statement who 
knows anything about the cheap class of rubber goods carried 
by the Brooklyn house. 
away from any store.” 


They were enough to drive people 


o * . 

In the opinion of Mr. Fritz Pusinelli, of Pusinelli, Priisse & 
Co., of Para, who visited New York recently, the laying of a 
submarine cable up the Amazon will lead to a marked change 
in the relative importance of Para and Manaos as centers of the 
rubber trade. With prompter intelligence of the state of the 
markets in the rubber-consuming countries, buying will become 


less speculative at Manaos, according to Mr. Pusinelli. He 
might have added that this fact alone ought to have an effect in 
producing a more settled condition of rubber prices. Another 
result of laying this cable, he thought, would be the establish- 
ment at Manaos of branches of the more important banks 
represented at Para. Already the exports of rubber direct from 
Manaos have been increasing rapidly, year by year. In 1883 
the figures were 659 tons; in 1888 they were 2140tons; in 1893 


they reached 4764 tons. 
* . * 


WHEN I| asked a rubber-man about prices in mechanical 
lines he said : “ There is every condition to justify an advance 
in prices at this time, but there is a question of policy to be set- 
tled. Ifa single leading company were toannounce to morrow 
an advance in prices to take effect on the first of next month, 
[| am certain that most of the other manufacturers would 
speedily follow suit. That this is true is, I believe, practically 
admitted in the trade, and the temptation is strong to take ad- 
vantage of thiscondition. But it has not been forgotten how, 
on a former occasion, when the complaint was general of prices 
too low for adequate profits, a concerted advance was made by 
an association of the manufacturers, nor how, in a very short 
time, the terms of the agreement began to be violated through 
the most reckless sort of competition. The truth is, that the 
firms who have it in their power to-day to put prices on a 
higher level have some hesitancy in doing so, through the fear 
that; as soon as the same firms who broke faith on the former 
occasion had gotten over the present dullness due to low 
prices, they might again resort to price-cutting, and thus try to 
prevent those who had raised the prices from reaping the full 
benefit of their action. Itis not strange, therefore, that the idea 
should have entered some minds that it might be well to select 
the present period of low prices as an opportunity for a test of 
the survival of the fittest.” 

* * * 

WHEN to buy crude rubber is a troublesome problem with 
many manufacturers. Suppose that one is in the bicycle-tire 
line, and that early in the season he books orders for delivery 
next spring that will require 100,000 pounds of gum. He hasn’t 
the necessary rubber in stock, and probably won't need it be- 
fore January, but the chances are that he will not sleep well of 
nights until that rubber has been contracted for at present 
prices. It won't do any good to suggest that rubber may de- 
cline—that existing prices are abnormally high and possibly a 
bit artificial—that with the arrival of the new crop the market 
may be easier. “ But I am a manufacturer, not a speculator,” 
says he; “all this may happen so, or it may not, and I will not 
take the chances of another advance. I have calculated my 
prices for tires so as to assure a profit with rubber at existing 
prices, and I had better buy now.” When the “ Confessions of 
a Rubber-Manufacturer” are written some day, they will with- 
out doubt contain some such language as this. 

But while the average rubber. manufacturer in America is of 
all men least given to speculation—so far as intentions go—the 
most conservative of them may unwittingly help to force a 
rising market. Suppose that the tire-manufacturer who wants 
rubber in January gives his order three months ahead, in a mar- 
ket almost bare of stocks, and with prices going up. He helps 
to accentuate the situation, and everybody who is buying rubber 
for immediate use is affected by his action. When the time 
comes to cover his purchases, the ‘“ Confessions” may possibly 
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run like this: “ Although my broker intimated last fall that if 
| postponed buying rubber for awhile it might be good judg- 
ment, I felt that, as I was not a speculator, it would be better 
to take no chances. But I find that the rubber delivered to me 
could be bought now in open market for six cents less per 
pound—a difference of $6000 in my profits on one transaction. 
jut there’s no way of getting out of my contract with the 
broker, which is as binding as the contract signed for tires by 
the bicycle company. Really, this problem of when to buy 
rubber is becoming a nuisance.” 
* * * 

THE above paragraph is the substance of what a rubber 
»roker had to say to me the other day. I can only add that, 
10t being a rubber-manufacturer myself, I cannot say how 


nearly he may have hit the mark. 
aa * * 


SPEAKING of the collapse of the association of rubber-stamp 
manufacturers, and of their unsettled condition as regards 
prices, Taylor S. Buck said that the greatest trouble with the 
trade was the practice which has grown up among stamp- 
makers of selling dies at a low rate to small operators, without 

apital or plant, who roughly mounted them, selling the result- 
ing stamps at ruinously low prices. He was convinced that the 
concerns in his trade should make a point of selling only com- 
pleted stamps, which would rid the business of a large number 
»f so-called manufacturers whose influence was constantly in 


the direction of unsettling prices. 
* * * 


“ THERE is no great mystery in the increased demand for 
rubber boots this year, to which you called attention in the 
last number of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD,” said one of my 
friends who is a jobber of rubbers. “ The fact simply is that 
the big advance in prices of leather boots has led many people 
whose work takes them much out of doors in winter to buy 
rubber boots instead, for these now cost much less than leather 
for the same amount of service rendered.” 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN, 





BOUGHT BY THE MATTSON RUBBER CO. 


“T° HE Mattson Rubber Co. (New York) have purchased the 

stock, plant, and good-will of the Atlas Rubber Co., at 
No. 241 Greenwich street, and will continue the business as 
their druggists’ sundries department, wholesale and retail. It 
will be remembered that in October, 1888, there was a reorgan- 
ization of the Mattson Rubber Co., at which time their drug- 
gists’-sundries department was disposed of to parties who there- 
ifter conducted it as the Atlas Rubber Co., under the manage- 
ment of John F. Doty, formerly superintendent of the parent 
company. In August last an assignment was made, witha pref- 
erence to the Mattson Rubber Co. for whatever amount might 
be due them. The sequel is told at the beginning of this para- 
graph. 

Henry W. Williams, formerly head of the wholesale drug-firm 
of Williams, Stiger & Co., who is a stockholder in the Mattson 
company, will take an active part in the conduct of the drug- 
gists’-sundries department, and Mr. Doty will devote himself to 
sales, both in the city and outside. John Behrens, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, will also give personal attention 
to this department, and the business is to be pushed with re- 
newed activity. Already some new specialties are about to be 
ntroduced by the firm, and a new catalogue is in press. While 
<nown asa druggists’-sundries department, the Greenwich-street 
\ouse is also a general retail rubber store with a business of no 


mall proportions. It is the only store of the kind west of 
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Broadway and south of Fourteenth street, and the location is 
one offering numerous advantages. Waterproof clothing, rub- 
ber boots and shoes, and various other articles from leading 
manufacturers are kept in stock here, in addition to the Matt- 
son's company’s products. 

The latter company, by the way, for the past seven years have 
devoted their attention largely to dress-shields, of which they 
are now among the largest manufacturers in the world, with a 
growing trade both in the United States and in Europe. They 
have meanwhile, however, manufactured the goods marketed by 
the Atlas company. A review of their production would not be 
complete without a mention of the Imperial Rubber Works, of 
No. 26 West Broadway, devoted to dental and stamp rubber, 
but more particularly to the former. This business was founded 
and is still managed by E. J. McCormick, but the Mattson com- 
pany have always been interested in it and have manufactured 
the goods sold. 





OBITUARY. 


OSEPH MINOTT SHEPARD, who was associated in busi- 
J ness with his father, F. M. Shepard, president of the Good- 
year Rubber Co., died on November 10, at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., after an illness of ten weeks. He was taken ill 
on August 31, having a severe attack of bronchitis, which de- 
veloped into bronchial pneumonia. He sank gradually until 
his death. Mr. Shepard was born on August 31, 1864, in New 
York city. After receiving a good education he made exten- 
sive tours in this country and Europe, returning to become con- 
nected in business with his father. Heentered upon his busi- 
ness career in March, 1889. Mr. Shepard was a member of the 
Orange Athletic Club, and a life member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Orange. He was unmarried. The in- 


terment was at Greenwood cemetery, Brooklyn. 
* * * 


JAMES Howe WHEELER died in Boston on November 13, in 
his seventy-fourth year. He was born at Cambridge, Mass., 
began business at an early age, and in 1845 became the head of 
a firm in the shoe business, which has continued, in some form, 
ever since. In 1872@e formed a partnership with his eldest 
son, John F. Wheeler, under the name of United Rubber Co., 
for the sale of rubber boots and shoes. In 1885, in addition to 
the above business, the United Shoe Co. was formed, of 
which Mr. Wheeler was president, for the manufacture and 
sale of leather boots and shoes, and he continued in these com- 
panies until his death. The business will be continued by the 


surviving partner, John F, Wheeler. 
x * 


STEPHEN PRITCHARD died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
on November 25. He was born on July 1, 1842, at Deal, Kent 
England, and when sixteen years old came to the United States. 
He began the rubber business when a young man, and organ- 
ized the Newark Rubber Co., of which he was president until 
about eighteen years ago. He thenretired from active life, and 
the company was dissolved. His office was at No, 16 Murray 
street, New York. For many years his home was in the 
block in which his house now stands. He was at one time a 
trustee of the old Standard Fire Insurance Co., of New York. 
He leaves a widow, who was Miss Collins, of Oswego, a son 
and a daughter. The funeral was held at his late home, and 
the burial at Oswego. 





THE Liberty Rubber Shoe Co, (Setauket, L. I.) have in- 
creased their output to 7000 pairs per day, but are still unable to 
deliver goods fast enough to satisfy their customers. 
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SOME RETAIL RUBBER STORES. 


T HE retail rubber business conducted for twelve years by 
Henry R. Hovey at No. 224 Sixth avenue, New York, was 
purchased some time ago by T. F. Ogg and F. N. Place, who 
continue it under the style of Ogg & Place, and under the old 
sign, “‘ Goodyear’s Rubber Goods.” These gentlemen are well 
acquainted with the rubber trade, Mr. Place being a brother of 
J. A. Place, of the Metropolitan Rubber Co. They report a 
backward season for the sale of mackintoshes, except for lower- 
priced garments; that cravenette is in favor with their women 
customers, though goods of this material are not so much 
called for during the winter months; and that the competition 
of the department stores in the rubber line amounts to little. 
Mr. Hovey is now connected with |]. Mandleburg & Co., Lim- 
ited, in Greene street. 
Charles F. Becker, 

No. 165 Eighth avenue, is the only retailer of rubber goods in 
New York, west of Sixth avenue. He carries a line of general 
rubber goods, in connection with a stock of stationery, but the 
latter forms but a small part of his business. The fact that the 
ice trade in New York is largely centered on the west side of 
the city, and that many large stables exist in the section sur- 
rounding Mr. Becker's store, causes ice aprons and stable goods 
A lady is in attendance at this 


who has been established since 1881 at 


to figure largely in his sales 
store. 

The Wm. B. Riker & Son Co., long established druggists at 
Twenty-second street and Sixth avenue, have devoted one floor 
in their store to rubber goods. While their attention to rubber 
is confined to druggists’ sundries, the volume of their sales is 
sufficient to justify mention of Riker’s among the retail rubber 
stores of New York. Mr. Barnes, the manager of this depart- 
ment, was an experienced rubber-goods salesman before accept- 


ing the position 





RANDOM NOTES FROM PARA. 

Ci roe Epiror or THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The 

Baron de Cameta, on the occasion of the trial trip of his 
fine new coastwise steamer the Coster going as far up as 
the picturesque little village of Cameta, on the beautiful river 
Tocantins, gave a matinée fluvial for the benefit of a party of 
delighted friends, including your correspondent. The Baron 
is an important citizen of Para, and is interested largely in 
India rubber through the firm of Mello & Co., while Cameta, as 
readers of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD know, is a considerable 
shipping point for rubber. Indeed, this place gives its name to 
a grade of rubber of which some millions of pounds are annu- 
ally exported from Para. 

The matince afforded some experiences which were equally 
novel to the guests on the steamer and to the natives along the 
shore. The Cos/e/ro was the first steamer on the Tocantins that 
had ever thrown a searchlight, and every man, woman, and 
The Indians 
came out of the woods ev” masse, thinking it the work of 0 dzado 
(the devil). It wis indeed a beautiful sight—the flashing elec- 
tric light under the star lit heavens, and across the shadows of 
tropical palms, The ma/énce lasted from Friday evening until 
nearly noon on Monday, and the younger guests were still 
dancing when the steamer approached Para on the return. The 
tables on the steamer were laden with every desirable native 
edible and with no end of imported food, canned and other- 


child in the village rushed to the shore to see it. 


wise, together with rare wines. There were provided, beside:, 
1000 kilograms of ice 


From Manaos comes news of terrible attacks, along the Rio 
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Negro, by the cannibal Jauapery indians on the peaceful rub- 
ber-gathering natives near the settlement called Moura. This 
tribe, instead of scalping a victim, have a pleasant little habit 
of cutting off the right leg as a trophy, the rest of the body 
being eaten. Governor Ribeiro, of Amazonas, is furious, but 
that doesn't help the matter. The proverbial needle in a hay- 
stack would be easily found in comparison with one of these 
fiends in the pathless Amazon forests. 

The Mundurucus, on the Rio Madeira, are also still threaten- 
ing the inhabitants of certain settlements on that stream who 
are mostly rubber-gatherers. 

Rio Grande do Sul and Pernambuco probably will join the 
five other northern states in the exhibition to be held in Para 
in 1896-97. The Baron de Marajoé is now up the Amazon work- 
ing indefatigably in behalf of this enterprise. 

Tea has been discovered in the municipality of Soure, in the 
state of Para, which has been pronounced a fair substitute for 
Chinese tea, thougu not altogether equal to the latter. It 
would seem that there is no limit to the valuable resources of 
this state. 

The technical commission charged with the layimg of the 
telegraphic cable to connect Para with the capital of Amazonas 
arrived at Manaos simultaneously with Mr. Ridley, the conces- 
sionaire, and Mr. Alexander Siemens, representative of the 
contractors, Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., of London. This 
line, will be 1365 miles in length, and, starting from Para 
(Belem), will have stations at Pinheiro, Mosqueiro, Soure, 
Cameta, Breves, Gumpa, Chaves, Macapa, Alemquer, Monte 
Alegre, Santarem, Obidos, Parintins, and Itacoatiara. The 
service is to be opened by March next. GRAO PARA, 


Brazil, Para, October zo, 18 





NEW FEATURES IN TENNIS GOODS. 

“T° HE 1896 line of tennis- and yachting shoes sold by the 

United States Rubber Co. are made upon new lasts, from 
new patterns, and introduce some new ideas. The tennis line 
includes black, brown, checked, and white vamps and tops, and 
the yachting-shoes are made up in white duck. There isa 
wide variety of styles, and there are balmorals and oxfords. 
Every shoe has a leather innersole, giving them better wear 
and making them cooler to the foot. The first grade has a 
perforated insole and the second a solid leather insole. Capped 
toes, heavy heels, and heavy raised rubber bars across the sole 
are expected to add greatly to the wearing qualities of 1896 
tennis goods, while the latter feature will serve to prevent 


slipping. 





RUBBER BOOM IN LAGOS. 
te is reported that rubber-gathering has taken hold of the 
inhabitants of the British colony of Lagos, on the west 
coast of Africa, indiscriminately, with the rush of a gold craze, 
Numbers of clerks, small traders, and others—even, it is said, 
professional men—have packed uptheir traps and gone into the 
interior to take their chance in collecting and manufacturing 
the gum. The native owners of the forests have a shrewd ap- 
preciation of the bearing of this unwonted excitement, and are 
insisting on the payment of royalties. Some of them are even 
entering into the business of preparing the rubber for the 
market. In 1893 no imports of this article were recorded in 
England as received from Lagos, and Jast year the amount was 
only $29,970. By a single steamer, which left Lagos at the 
beginning of October, however, the value of the rubber shipped 


to Liverpool was $75,000. 
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TALKS WITH THE TRADE ON DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


“HEAP goods are beginning to menace the druggists’- 
sundries trade, according to a prominent New York 
druggist with whom an INpIA RusBeR WORLD man 
talked lately. ‘“ The discounts which different concerns 
juote to us,” he said, “ vary all the way from 30 to 80 per 
ent., on what purport to be the same goods. Of course 
we know this to be impossible, but there are always begin- 
ners in the drug business who don’t know how to judge of 
rubber goods, and there are always beginners in the buying 
f such goods for consumption, and these naturally are 
aught by the cheaper prices. Then the dry-goods stores 
are helping to injure the trade in druggists’ sundries, by 


4 


uying large quantities of goods at 8o per cent., or similar 
liscounts, that are necessarily of poor quality. ‘This ex- 
plains why the department stores can offer one-quart 
fountain syringes at 39 cents, while our price is nearer $1, 
We keep samples of these 
When a customer 


ind was until lately $1.25. 
yw-priced goods in stock, however. 
talks about being able to buy so cheaply elsewhere, we 
say, ‘Here is what you can get for that price,’ and then 
we bring out a cheap hot-water bottle, for instance, and 
show how easily the handle may be torn off. Then wé ask 
the customer to pull with full force on the handle of a 
good water-bottle. The difference is plain, and we gen- 
erally make a sale of the good article.” 


* * * 

One result of the cheapening of hot water bottles, on 
account of the constant pressure of competition, has been 
the weakening of the bags, not only with respect to han- 
lles which come off, but also at the seams and generally 
illover. ‘This is apt to lead, in the opinion of one drug- 
gist interviewed, to the general adoption of waterproofed- 
loth bags. “I sell a few of these already,” he continued, 

and [ expect to sell more. In fact, the manufacturers 
will be forced to come to their use. 
i hot-water bottle be made so strong, at the edges and 
‘Isewhere, as by the use of a good quality of cloth. Then, 
with a cheaper quality of rubber, a stronger bag can be 
made than is possible with the use of the best rubber with- 

ut the cloth. There is no need of stretching in such 
irticles, and elasticity may be left out of account, which 
ermits of the use of cloth. Formerly I thought that cloth 
ags would not be soft or yielding enough,—and they are 
pt to be rather stiff before use,—but my customers tell 
1¢ that when filled with hot water the cloth bag becomes 
s soft as could be desired, and that the water seems to 
tain its heat longer. By the way, I have had an inter- 
sting experience in this line. Some time ago the dis- 
very was made, in the sub cellar of a certain store, of 
co cloth water-bottles which had been made fourteen 
sars before by the Hodgman Rubber Co. I retailed these 
ods at a special sale, and, out of the whole lot, I believe 
at less than a half-dozen came back to me with com- 
aints. Those were really first-class goods. In the in- 
‘vening years there have been some cloth bags made, 


In no other way can 


but few in comparison with the rubber bags. But in three 
years more, for the reasons I have given, I shall expect to 
see most of the hot-water bottles made of cloth.” 

” * * 

In druggists’ sundries, as in some other lines of rubber 
goods, it is not always possible to judge of quality by ap- 
pearances. A striking example of this is to be found in 
the red-rubber water-bottles which have been in the mar- 
ket for a dozen years or more. When well made they have 
proved to be a singularly desirable line of goods—soft, 
durable, and attractive in appearance. They have been 
rather high-priced, but one can afford to pay well for a 
hot-water bottle that gives good service for six years. 
The trouble about these colored rubber bottles, however, 
according to an uptown dealer, is in the lack of uniformity 
of results from vulcanizing the goods. “An exceptionally 
well-cured lot of them,” he said, “‘ might be followed by a 
lot looking equally well, but liable to fall apart after a few 
weeks’ use. Two firms doing a good business in the 
manufacture of druggists’ sundries have been putting 
these goods on the market, but one of them, on account 
of the unsatisfactory results attained by everybody in the 
business, has lately discontinued their output.” 

* * * 

Does it pay druggists to make a special effort to sell 
rubber sundries? In answer to this query the manager of 
a store on the west side of New York replied: “ As for 
our own experience, I can say that since we separated our 
rubber goods from our general stock, four years ago, and 
devoted a special floor to them, our average daily sales in 
that department have increased just twelve-fold. Our 
whole business has also increased meanwhile, but at no 
such rate as in our rubber line. One advantage of having 
rubber sundries in stock separately is that the ladies—who 
lead by a large majority in the buying of such goods—may 
make their selections with less publicity than in the gen- 
eral store. Here we have the advantage of more privacy 
and a good arrangement of goods with a view to their dis- 
play ; a lady assistant is kept on the floor; and we make 
it a point to carry no goods that we cannot recommend. 
It should be mentioned, also, that our store is in the center 
of an important shopping district. After we have become 
satisfied with a line of goods for which we have a consid- 
erable demand, we order them marked with our name, and 
many orders come to us through the advertising thus 
gained by the house. Not long ago an exporting firm in 
this city received an order from Japan for water-bottles 
from our house, which we can explain only on the sup- 
position that goods bearing ‘our trade-mark must have 
been carried by a traveler to that country.” 

* * 

THE articles in most general demand in druggists’ sun- 
dries are fountain syringes and hot-water bottles. While 
it would seem, to a druggist constantly making sales of 
such goods, that every individual in the land must have 
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been supplied by this time with a fountain syringe and a 
hot-water bottle, now and then a person wanders into a 
New York drugstore who never before heard of one. One 
retail druggist reports having sold a weekly average, for 
three years past, of one gross of one-quart fountain 
syringes of a single make. This would make a total in a 
year of 7488 quart syringes, besides the other sizes and 
makes sold from the same store. The house referred to 
sells about fifty fountain syringes to one bulb syringe for 
the same purposes. In hot-water bottles, one-quart and 
two-quart sizes are most in demand, though they are also 
made in sizes up to six quarts, and in smaller numbers 
down to “ 000,” The lat- 
ter is for the application of hot water to the eye or ear. 
Lately there has introduced a crescent - shaped 
“bottle” for the application of hot water to the throat, 
which has been well received. 


* * * 


which holds about two ounces. 


been 


Doust.Less the influence of the medical profession has 
greatly promoted the sale of druggists’ sundries. Many 
articles in this line are sold on physicians’ prescriptions, 
and probably many more are bought upon the recommend- 
ation of a physician, without the formality of a prescrip 
tion. When the advantages from the use of a given rubber 
article once become known in a household, not only will a 
future demand exist for it there, but a knowledge of the 
facts is likely to spread among the friends of the family. 
In this way the people are rapidly becoming educated in 
the use of rubber sundries from the drugstore. It could 
not be learned that any New York druggist systematically 
distributes advertising matter in relation to rubber goods. 
As everybody knows, they do not use the advertising 
columns of the newspapers except now and then for some 
specific remedy 

* * * 


As to the discontinuance of the manufacture of red rub- 
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ber druggists’ sundries, the president of the company 
above referred to said to Tuk INDIA RuppeR Wor.p: “ It 
is not proper to say that we have made up our minds def- 
initely on the subject. Red rubber goods are a ‘risky’ 
class, and for that reason more money must be charged 
for them, but we have always made it a point to replace any 
goods which proved unsatisfactory. It is only by charg- 
ing a good price that we have been able to thus guarantee 
these goods, and the price in many cases has interfered 
with their sale. But if we should receive to-morrow an 
order of sufficient size for red hot water bottles we should 
manufacture the goods."" With regard to cloth bags for 
water-bottles, the same speaker said that his firm had not 
found lately any change in the relative proportion of or- 
ders received for the cloth bags and the pure rubber. 
ok 1B + 

“ Have you made any efforts to build up an export trade 

a leading manufacturer was 


” 


in druggists’ sundries ? 
asked. “We have made such efforts,” 
“and have met with some success. 

not been large, however, compared with what can be done 
in our own country. It is chiefly a question of wages. If 
we pay three times as much for wages as is paid in Eu- 
rope, naturally we cannot compete as a general thing with 
We do well to retain 
This we do only by 


was the answer, 
The success has 


the Europeans in foreign countries. 
the American market for ourselves. 
the employment of active traveling salesmen and the ex- 
penditure of money in different ways. Even then all that 
saves us from greater competition on the part of European 
manufacturers of druggists’ sundries is the fact that we 
are nearer to the dealers, and that we welcome small or- 
ders which a factory on the other side would not care to 
handle. This convenience in replenishing stocks promptly 
and in orders of any size to suit the druggist is a great 
convenience to the trade, and forms a barrier against a 
larger import business.” 


BRIEF ABSTRACTS OF RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


MONG recent patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office, embodying applications of India-rubber or Gutta- 


percha to a greater or less extent, have been the follow- 
ing. 
the use of rubber in each case, with sufficient detail to enable 
those who are interested to decide whether or not to look into 


It is not practicable here to do more than to note 


any particular patent more fully 
TIRE 
No. 647,752.—Tire for Bicycles. John Forbes and Edward P. Forbes, Halli 
fax, Canada 

A pneumatic tire for vehicle wheels having disposed within 
its interior repair material in the form of slender strips, fila- 
ments, rings, or the like, of such cross section that it is adapted 
to be drawn outward into a puncture of the tire. 

Tire Wheels 
N. ¥ 

In a pneumatic tire for vehicle wheels, the combination of a 
main outer tube, an expansible, slotted tube removable within 
the same outer tube, conduit valve attachments for delivering 
compressed air within the inner tube, and mechanism for op- 


erating the inner tube within the outer tube. 


No. 548,017 for Vehicle James M. Gilmore, New York, 


No, 548,094.—Pneumatie Tired Wheel. Thomas Rouse, Upminster, England 

The combination, with a wheel rim, and a pneumatic tire 
cover encircling the same, of a band arranged in the cover and 
provided with a hole in one end of it, and a slot in its other 
end, and a projection on its other end, a bolt secured to the 
rim, passing through the hole and slot, and provided with a 
T-shaped bead bearing on the overlapping ends of the band, 
and a tightening screw engaging with the head and bearing 
against the projection. 


No. 548,117.—Vehicle Tire. Charles E. Duryea, Peoria, Ill, assignor to the 


Indiava Rubber and Insulated Wire Company, Marion, Ind. 

A pneumatic tire tube comprising a tread free to lengthen 
after infiation, and a non-lengthened base having marginal in- 
extensible bands laterally immovable in the wall of the tube, in 
combination with a rim fitting within the base between the 
marginal bands and made of greater external diameter than the 
smallest diameter of the bands. 

No. 548,264.—Pneumatic Apparatus for Turning Air Tubes. Fred W. Mor 
gan, Chicago, Ill. 
An apparatus for turning inner elastic air-tubes for pneu- 


matic tires, comprising a source of supply of compressed air 
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for producing a blast, and a blast-tube adapted to receive the 
air-tube and having its discharge and adapted to hold the 
marginal portion of the air-tube about an opening in the 
atter, the blast-tube being arranged to permit the air-tube to 
ve expelled by the blast and to turn inside out during its ex- 
pulsion, 

No. 548,2683.—Cement Injector for Repairing Pneumatic Tires. Charles G. 

Page, Chicago, Il. 

A cement injector comprising the cement cup provided 
vith a discharge nozzle, a plunger for ejecting the cement, 
nd a needle arranged to work through an opening in the 
unger. 

\o. 518,674.—Pneumatie Tire for Vehicles. Alexander Straus, New York, 
N.Y. ° 

The combination with a pneumatic or inflatable tire of the 
10se-pipe or tubular form, of one or more flexible straps or 
ands attached exteriorally to the same and provided with de- 
vices for positively engaging with a rim and preventing circum- 
erential movement or creeping of the tire therein. 

No, 548,675.—Pneumatiec Tire. Alexander Straus, New York, N. Y. 

A tubular pneumatic tire in which the portion lying in the 
m of India rubber united to and reinforced by a strip of fabric 
vhich is united to the inner surface of the other or tread por- 
tion of the tire. 

\o. "48,.745.—Pneumatie Tire. Robert 8S. Crawford, Hagerstown, Md. 

The combination with a pneumatic tire having on its inner 
side inwardly extending lugs or projections integral with the 
tire and consisting of a relatively hard rubber compound, of a 
wheel rim having screw threaded openings through which the 
yrojections extend and caps located at the inner side of the 

m and exteriorly threaded at their ends for engagement with 
hreaded openings of the rim, the caps receiving the projections 
ind serving as housings therefor. 


No. 548,820.—Pneumatic Tire and Wheel-rim. John 8S. Sanger, Orange, and 
Hugh A. Kingsland, Belleville, N. J. 


The combination, with a wheel rim having oppositely inclined 
sloping guides upon its inner sides, of a pneumatic tire having 
. longitudinal opening with separable edges adapted to form an 
\ir-tight joint, clamps embracing such edges and fitted to such 
nclined guides, and means for drawing the clamps inward upon 


the inclined guides to crowd the edges of the joint together to 


form an air-tight sac. 


No. 548,990.—Pneumatie Tire. Martin L. Warson and Edward F. P.ckett, 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 


A pneumatic tire having its tread composed of thickened 
iarginal portions having flat surfaces and an intermediate 


thin face portion which is depressed below the faces of the mar- 


zinal portions, forming an annular depression or groove in the 
ice of the tire when deflated, and which thin central portion is 
aised to the level of the marginal faces upon inflating the tire, 
yrming therewith a practically flat face. 


‘0. 549,016.—Cushioned Vehicle Tire. Charles A. Pratt, Clinton, Mass., as 
signor to the Pneumatic Cellular Tire Company, Portland, Me. 


The improvement in the art of forming cores for cushioned 
ehicle tires which consists in making a suitable casing or cover- 
ng; then winding the core with a cord and compressing it ap- 
rreciably within its natural bounds; then introducing the core 
) wound and compressed into a casing or covering, and finally 
rawing or pulling off the cord and leaving the core to expand 

ithin the casing or covering. 


». 549,059.—Pneumatic Tire. Edward A. Cochran, Brooklyn, assignor of 
one-half to Philip van Volkenburgh, New York, N. Y 


The combination with a pneumatic tire comprising an inflated 
iner tube, and an outer tread of a non-puncturable continuous 
trip of armor having lateral incisions in its edges extending 

ross the center of the strip and interposed between the tube 
nd tread to protect the tube. 
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No. 549,077.—Cushioning Substance for Bicycle Tires. Charles A. Pratt, 
Clinton, Mass., assignor to the Pneumatic Cellular Tire Company, 
Portland, Me. 


A cushioned substance for bicycle tires consisting of sections 
of sponge or cellular rubber, wound both circumferentially and 
longitudinally with a thread or cord and compressed thereby 
within its natural bounds, the winding coils being open and 
leaving appreciable interstices between the same through which 
the compressed rubber may bulge outward. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 547,615.—Pneumatic Sole and Heel. Joseph Laoroix, Fall River, Mass. 

As an improved article, a combined rubber and leather in- 
flatable sole and heel, consisting of the leather portion recessed 
at the front and heel and formed with a horizontal connecting 
passage, the covering secured to the under side of the leather 
portion, the rubber sole and heel secured thereto, the rubber in- 
sole, and the inflation valve communicating with the recess in 
the heel. 

No. 547,982.—Gum Sole or Boot. Joseph H. Black, Columbia, Pa 

The improved article of manufacture, the rubber shoe or boot, 
having its insole or tread provided with one or more lateral 
recesses or depressions extending from side to side of the sole 
or tread, with open ends at the sides or edges thereof, and strips 
of textile material cemented in the recesses or depressions, with 
the outer ends of the textile material overlapping the sides of 
the sole or tread, at the open ends of the recesses or de- 
pressions, so as to be removable, when worn out, the textile 
material projecting beyond the place of the sole or tread of the 
shoe or boot. 

No. 548,195.—Rubber Soled Footwear. Charles L. Higgins, Montreal, 
Canada 

In rubber soled footwear, an incomplete vamp or upper com- 
posed of buckskin or unwaterproofed material, a connecting 
strip of waterproof material stitched to the lower edge of such 
vamp and forming an extension to complete it, a rubber foot 
portion proper to which the connecting strip is secured and a 
finishing strip turned over the edge of the connecting strip and 
held with one edge between the upper or vamp and the con- 
necting strip and the outer edge between the strip and the 
rubber foot portion proper for the purposes set forth. 

No. 548,776.—Overshoe-Holder. Daniel F. Dalton, Waterbury, Conn. 

In combination with an overshoe, a holder comprising a base 
plate secured to the counter or like backpart of the shoe, inte- 
gral grasping arms pivotally attached to the base plate, each of 
the arms projecting upward from the pivot and forward over- 
lying the top of the shoe when in use. 

No. 545,130.—Footwear. James H. McKechnie, Granby, Canada. 

In the manufacture of footwear, first placing the insole upon 
the last, lasting the edges of the leg portion thereto, attaching 
the edges of the lining of the rubber tapto such insole, attach- 
ing the back of the heel or counter of the leg portion to the 
lining, and then securing such rubber top to the lining and the 
rubber sole to such top. 


VECHANICAL GOODS. 
No. 547,7#8.—Belting. Robert Hoffman, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Belting composed of longitudinally folded canvas or similar 
fabric and similarly folded wire fabric, the plies of the one ma- 
terial being interfolded with those of the other and secured 
thereto by vulcanized cement. 

No. 548,716 a Sprayer or Sprinkler. John L. W. Merrill, Kansas 
y oO. 


A water sprayer or sprinkler, comprising a quadrant-shaped 
pipe for attachment to a hose at one end, and provided with a 
regulating valve at its opposite or upper end, and with tenons 
projecting from its under side, of a shoe, provided with a taper- 
ing slot and enlarged at a suitable point; the tenons and slot 
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forming a dove-tail connection, whereby they cannot become 
accidentally disengaged. 
POR ING GOOD 

No, 547,730.—Striking or Punching Apparatus. John P. MacLearn, Philade! 
phia, Pa., assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Athietic Nov 
elty Company, same place 

A punching bag consisting of an inflatable casing having a 
central bearing for the reception of a supporting rod, and a 
flexible diaphragm extending from the central bearing to the 
outer walls-of the casing. 


No. 547,731.—Striking or Punching Apparatus. John P. MacLearn, Phila 


delphia, Pa., assigoor by mesne assignments, to the Athletic Nov- 
elty Company, same place 
The combination of the base, the standard resiliently mounted 
thereon so as to be free to swing in any direction, an inflatable 
bag, a casing therefor, a cap mounted upon the upper end of 
the standard and providing a seat for the base of the casing, 
and strips depending from the casing and secured at their 
lower ends to the standard below the cap. 
POUNI 


A 4 B c ) 


No. 547,584.—Compound for waterproofing soles of shoes. Edward H. Lewis 


Chicago, lll., assignor to the American Leather Waterproofing 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo 
The herein described compound for preventing water from 
seeping through the seams, joints, tack, ped, or awl holes of 
shoe soles, consisting of a composition of wax, two and one- 
half pounds, powdered talc or steatite, three pounds, and rub- 
ber paste or caoutchouc, four pints, compounded in the manner 
stated. 


No. 543,928.—Necktie-Holder. Jonas F. Durlacher, New York, N. Y., as 


siguor to William Dreier and Florence E, Durlacher, same place 

As a new article of manufacture, a strip of elastic material 
provided at one end with a metallic clasp and a sharpened and 
rigid hook, and at the other end with a swivel hook formed with 
an end bent at right angles with itself. 

PROCESS 
No. 544,934.—Process of Extracting and Purifying Gutta-Percha. Hippolyte 
E. Serullas, Fort de L'Eau, Algeria. 

A process of extracting Gutta-percha consisting in treating 
the parts of the tree with an alkali or its carbonates, then treat- 
ing the residue with diiute sulphuric acid, next spreading the 
last residue out into sheets and treating the sheets first with a 
stream of ammoniacal copper liquid and afterward with a cur- 
rent of carbonic gas or hydrogen gas. 

[ISCELLANEOUS. 
No. 544,269.—KRecoil-Pad for Guns. Jacob R. Winters, Clinton, Mo 

An elastic recoil-pad having an air-chamber, an air-inlet 
opening leading into the chamber, an elastic strip spanning the 
opening, and a valve carried by the strip, whereby the valve is 
adapted to close the opening independent of the pressure with- 
in the chamber. 

No. 545,610.—Clarinet. Gustav F. Pruefer, Providence, R. I. 

The improved clarinet herein described, whose joints are 
made of wood and covered with a hard rubber casing cemented 
thereto. 


No. 547,604.—Flexible Pipe Covering. Wiiliam Scott, Medford, assignor to 


the Dalton-Ingersol! Company, Boston, Mass 
The combination with an earthen-ware receptacle having a 
passage to be connected with an external pipe, of an outer 
coupling member consisting of a spud adapted to be secured to 
such receptacle at the opening of said passage, and an inner 
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coupling member consisting of a tubular portion smaller in 
diameter than the said spud; a flangent thimble of resilient 
material such as rubber having a tubular portion fitting closely 
around the outside of the inner member, and a flange extend- 
ing outward therefrom into engagement with the end of the 
outer coupling member and a coupling piece adapted to be se- 
cured to the outer member and having an inwardly extending 
flange adapted to overlap the flange of the thimble. 

William Hillman, Coven- 


No. 548,545.—Apparatus for Molding Golf-Balls 


try, England 

An apparatus for the manufacture of golf-balls, consisting of 
two blocks or dies the interior surfaces of which have segmen- 
tal spherical or rounded recesses and guided in a ring or cylin- 
der having two lugs or projections, the ring or cylinder fitting 
withina clamp having a key-way formed therein to receive a 
key or wedge, which, when driven between the upper block or 
die and the clamp, will force the two parts of the mold or die 
together 





STANDARD MARKING OF AIR-BRAKE HOSE. 


si HE diagram extending across this page illustrates the 

standard method of stamping guaranteed air-brake hose 
for railway use. There are,in the application of this system, 
three labels or stamps vulcanized to the hose, the first one to 
the left containing the manufacturer's trade-mark, and the sec- 
ond the name of the railway, with the division designated, if 
desired. It isthe third of the stamps that will need the most 
space for its description. It is intended to show the date of 
manufacture of the hose and the dates of its aff/ication and its 
removal or withdrawal from service. 

The figures at the left side of the application and removal 
record denote the month and year of manufacture. In the ex- 
ample given herewith these figures are 7—’95, indicating that 
the hose was made in the seventh month (August) of 1895. 

A and the figures 1 to 12 in the upper half denote the 
KR and the figures 1 to 12 in the lower 
half denote the month of removal. The figures 95 to 99 de- 
note the years of application and removal. The first year in 
this column will correspond with the year of manufacture, and 
the following figures will represent the successive four years. 

Employés of railways employing this system are instructed, 
in applying hose for service, to cut off the figures denoting the 
month and year of such application in the upper half of the 
stamp. Upon removing the hose on account of failure or de- 
fect, they are to cut off the figures denoting year and month of 
such removal in the lower half of the stamp. If the hose is ap- 
plied and removed during the same year only the figures de- 
noting that year will be cut off. 

In the example given herewith the figures indicate that the 
hose was applied during the 9th month (September) of 1895, 
and removed in the 11th month (December) of 1897. 

These details have been supplied to this paper by the Peer- 
less Rubber Manufacturing Co. (New York), who are manufac- 
turers to a large extent of guaranteed air-brake hose, marked 
by the system above described. The drawing selected for use in 
the illustration is from the office of Wm. Renshaw, superinten- 
dent of machinery of the Illinois Central railroad, at Chicago. 


month of application. 
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A NEW RUBBER FACTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS. 


‘i HE Spaulding & Pepper Co. have completed their factory 

at Chicopee Falls, Mass., and are now running full and 
turning out a goodly number of tires daily. The plant consists 
»f a brick building three stories in height 100x 50 ft. in dimen- 
sions together with a one story building 100x 40 ft. The me- 
chanical equipment consists of a 200 h. Slater engine, two Hen- 
nessy boilers of 150 h. each. They have alsoa washer, three 
mixing mills 16 x 40, one mixer 26 x 60, one three roll calender, 
four hydraulic presses, one vulcanizer, and their own machine 
shop. The rubber machinery was furnished by the Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co. The Spaulding & Pepper Co. are now 
employing one hundred hands and have a capacity of one 
thousand tires a day. 

Mr. Charles L. Pepper, the treasurer and manager, was form- 
erly with the Overman Wheel Co. The superintendent is Mr. 
H. A. Middleton, well and favorably known in the trade. The 
new factory will make six styles of single tube, and one inner 
tube tire. 

The L. C. Smith 
Tire Co., of Syracuse, 
has contracted with 
the Spaulding & Pep- 
per Co., to make and 
sell the L. C. Smith de- 
tachable tire for the 
coming season 
royalty. The patent 
rights will remain the 
property of the L. C. 
Smith Tire Co. The 
headquarters, which 
have been in Syracuse 
since the organization 
of the company, will 
be closed after Janu- 
ary I, remaining open 
until that time to make 
necessary repairs and 
keep up the guarantee 
on the tires which have 
been sold during the 
past season. It is ex- 
pected that the Smith 
tire for ‘96 will be 
somewhat improved, 
particularly in the 
quality of the rubber goods; but the mechanical device has 
been proven to be “all right,”’ and no change will be made. 


r 


ona 





A HUNDRED RUBBER BANDS A MINUTE. 


HERE is a sharp chap about town, says the Springfield 

Republican, who is making money with both hands, as it 

were. His stock in trade consists of a piece of rubber hose (a 

pure gum inner-tube), a pair of scissors, and a tongue which 
works with exceeding smoothness. 

He drops in on business men and asks them if they are in 
need of rubber bands: if so, he will give them the very best 
sort for $1 for 500. 

The average man is likely to say that he has no use for so 
irge a supply, and that starts the conversation. 

He of the rubber hose, scissors, and tongue says that he 
an supply any number of rubber bands of the best quality on 
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the spot. He can furnish 100 in a minute if the customer wants 
them, and he adds that he will cut them right then and there. 

The customer says he cannot do it, and the rubber-band man 
smiles and says he has a dollar lurking somewhere in his 
pockets that says he can. 

More than one man has put up his dollar on this game, only 
to lose it, fairly and squarely, for the rubber-man “ fiend” gets 
out his scissors and goes through his piece of tubing even as 
the hungry boy goes through a pumpkin-pie. 

Those who have seen the operation say that it is easy for him 
to slice off 100 neat little rubber rings in sixty seconds. 





A DECEPTIVE ADVERTISEMENT. 

' HE following advertisement recently appeared in a Boston 
newspaper : 

We open to-morrow one thousand pairs of a new make of ladies’ 
storm and croquet style rubbers, made by a new company whose goods 
have never been sold in this city. We consider them equal in every 

particular to such goods 
as are sold for sixty to 
seventy-five cents a pair, 
all sizes, price, thirty-four 
cents. 

Now the question is, 
does such advertising 
pay ? Does it stand to 
reason that the intelli- 
gent wearers of rub- 
bers believe for a 
moment that a new 
company can start in 
without experience, 

produce rubbers 
equal in every respect 
to those made by lead- 
ing manufacturers 
who, for years, have 
experimented to ob- 
tain the best possible 
results, and they can 
sell them at half the 
cost of the Bostons, 
Woonsockets, Wales- 
Goodyear, Bell brand, 
Candees, Americans, 
or other first-class 
goods, made by reli- 


and 


able representative concerns. 

It doesn’t seem possible that any intelligent person who read 
that advertisement would become at all impressed with it, The 
mere fact that the price quoted is so ridiculously low would 
have a tendency to keep the many who believe in “ not how 
cheap but how good ” from becoming purchasers. 

A rubber-footwear manufacturing business is not started when 
the wheels in the factory begin to revolve. It takes time, labor, 
and capital to get the goods up to a satisfactory condition, and 
many firms have fallen by the wayside before achieving any de- 
gree of success.— /'oots and Shoes Weekly. 





OLD rubbers accumulate in shoe-stores as well as elsewhere, 
and in some places they are kept for collectors who call for 
them regularly. The New York Mercury says that the revenue 
to some of the large shoe-stores from this source amounts to 
several hundred dollars a year. 
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SULPHUR MAY BECOME CHEAPER. 
_ is reported that a syndicate has been organized in which 
the Standard Oil Co. are interested, to develop what are 
known as the Lake Charles sulphur-mines, in Louisiana, owned 
by the Vanderbilt interests. The sulphur there lies beneath 
thick deposits of quicksilver, and it is proposed to melt the 
sulphur in its native bed and raise it to the surface by pumping, 
after which it will congeal. One estimate is that pure sulphur 
from this source can be delivered at Cleveland for $5 per ton, 
whereas the sulphur imported from Sicily costs consumers in 
this country about $20. The imports of sulphur in the fiscal 
year 1894-95 amounted to 126,860 tons, the import value of 
which was $1,691,361. Even at the prevailing prices it is com- 
plained in Sicily that the mining of sulphur has been conducted 
of late at a 
loss, the aver- 
age price at 
the mines hav- 
ing declined 
from $25 aton 
(in 1867) to 
$i1 (in 1894). 
Meanwhile 
the annual 
production of 
Sicilian sul- 
phur has ad- 
vanced from 
187,881 to 
374.359 tons. 
T he most 
primitive ‘ 
methods ol | Ane Wa 
raising the 
sulphur con- 
tinue to be 
practiced at 
the mines, 
with a_ total 
absence ol here is a town called Naugatuck, 
machinery. Out in the ‘* Nutmeg State,” 
The system of Where many well-known rubber men 


employment Are wont to congregate. 


Ol not 
{ labor 1s This place $ fu ] of k ndly folk : 
advantageous :. 


to the mining 


rich in rubber mills; 
But noted far above all else 


companies, SO For ; 


ts abundant hills. 
that, on the 


whole, the Si- Up hill and down,” that common phrase 


Is used not in that town. 


cilian industry 


The reason is most obvious ; 


is in a condi- : 
None of the h 


ls lead down. 


tion which 


may prove 
critical if the 
projected operations in Louisiana should be successful. 
While the use of sulphur is of such vital importance to the 
India-rubber industry, the amount used, in comparison with 
the other materials consumed in the rubber factory, is not 
great enough to render the question of cost a serious one. 
Ounces of sulphur are used in connection of pounds of rubber, 
and the former does not cost more than a cent per pound, 
while the latter may cost all the way up to 80 cents. Of 
course rubber-manufacturers are interested in the price of sul- 


phur, as they are in every other item of their business. 


Chester J. Pike, of the United States Rubber Co., assisting Editor Pearson, of ‘“‘ The 
India Rubber World,” to climb a hill in the Naugatuck Valley, October 23, 1895. 
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RUBBER SHOE AUCTION SALES. 


U NDER the old régime the trade looked for the big auc- 

tion announcements about this time of the year. The 
worst feature about these auctions was that they almost always 
demoralized the market. The companies loaded up their cus- 
tomers with all the goods that could be disposed of, and then 
came a surplus at auction, which in effect forced lower values 
on all the goods previously sold. The combined companies 
have been able to greatly limit this evil, and it would better if 
the auction feature were done away with entirely. It would be 
better policy to allow the jobbers to buy and dispose of the odd 
lots on the best terms they could make, but as there might be 
some suspicions of favoritism there is a fair argument in favor 
of auctions for the odds and ends of more or less damaged 
stock. Incase 
an auction is 
decided upon, 
however, 
the offerings 
should be 
Strictly con- 
fined to such 
lots as could 
not be deliv- 
ered on regu- 
lar orders, and 
these lots 
should be so 
marked that 
they could not 
be used for 
price - cutting 
purposes by 
Over-Smart 
dealers in a 
way that 
would cause 
serious trou- 
ble and losses 
for all those 
who bought 
their goods 
early on the 
faith in the 
companies’ 
guarantee o f 
prices. The 
old system of 
auctions was 
little short of 
a bunco game 
on the trade, 
and the pres- 
ent manage- 
ment should 
carefully avoid anything that looks like a continuance of such 
an abuse.—oot and Shoe Recorder. 


From the Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


Nay, 
To the unthinking glance, 


even ground that level seems 


By some strange geologic twist 


Develops upward slants. 


And this is why one visitor 
Walked where he planned to ride, 
‘Tis also why great-hearted Pike, 
His saddle horse astride, 


Held out the welcome hunting crop, 
And pulling with a will 

Yanked the perspiring editor 
Up seven miles of hill, 





‘“ WHAT is the world to do for rubber when the India-rubber 
tree is gone?” exclaims the Cincinnati 7%mes Star, in great 
alarm. The water-supply of Cincinnati might be drawn upon, 
Already it requires to be cut with a knife, it is 
reported, and by the time the India-rubber is exhausted the 
Cincinnati water doubtless will have acquired the toughness 
and other qualities requisite in a rubber-substitute. 


for one thing 
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GOVERNMENT RUBBER SUPPLIES. 


A, WARDS for annual supplies for the government printing- 
office at Washington, for the current fiscal year, include 
the following items of rubber goods : 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton’s rubber bands: 240 gross No. 33, 1 inch, 
24 cents; 48 gross assorted sizes, 22 cents; 24 gross No. 0, }4 inch, 
24 gross No. 0, 44 inch, 59 cents ; 36 gross No. oco, 4 inch, 
g cents; 36 gross No. 10, § cents—Detre 
Total, $133.92. 
inch, 31 cents ; 


29 cents ; 
44 cents; 300 gross No 17, 
& Blackburn, Washington, D. C. 

Faber’s rubber bands : 240 gross No. 33, 14 
assorted siz2s, 29 cents ; 24 gross No. 0, &% inch, 33 cents; 24 gross 
No. 0, 44 inch, 70 cents ; inch, 49 cents; 300 
gross No. 17, 944 cents—R. Carter Ballentyne, Washington ; 36 gross 
No. 10, 6 cents—Detre & Blackburn. Total, $161 38. 

Eagle ink- and pencil erasers: 12 dozen small, 50 cents; 12 dozen 
medium, 60 cents ; 12 dozen large, 80 cents—C. S. Braisted, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Total, $22.80. 

Miscellaneous : 10 pounds Eagle rubber erasefs, 12 to the pound, 50 
cents—C, S. Braisted; 10 pounds velvet erasive rubber, 82 cents; 2 
gross Faber’s ink-eraser and paper-cleaner, $12.g0—-R. Carter Ballen- 


tyne. 


48 gross 


36 gross No. ooo, 4 





THE SITUATION ON THE CONGO. 

HE Congo railway, at last accounts, was in operation as 
far as Lufu, a distance of sixty miles from the starting- 
point, which is an encouraging piece of news. On August 18 
rails had been laid for a total length of 74% miles, which was 
expected to be increased to 93 miles before the end of the 
year. Some idea of the progress which has been made may be 
gained from the fact that only 32 miles of track had been laid 
up to the middle of May, 1894. after years of labor and the ex- 
penditure of immense sums of money. But up to that time it 
had been necessary to blast a roadway out of the solid rock, 
and the subsequent work has been comparatively easy. The 
needed capital is now assured, and there is every reason to re- 

gard the completion of the road as a certainty. 

As a result of a series of cabinet counsels at Brussels, all 
idea of annexing the Congo Free State to Belgium has been 
abandoned—at least for the present. With the assent of King 
Leopold the project has been postponed to the year 1goo. 

* * * 

No reason is apparent why the India-rubber production of 
the Congo region should cease because the Independent State 
is threatened with failure. Undoubtedly its affairs, under the 
administration of the Belgian king, are in a muddle, but it mat- 
ters little to the millions of blacks in the great Congo basin who 
is responsible for their government. The progress which has 
been made up to date under the influence of the work of Stan- 
ley and King Leopold need not come to an end should France 
or some other power come into control. The main point, for 
the presert, is that the world is ready to buy Congo rubber, 
and so long as this is true rubber-gatherers will be found, re- 
gardless of the political situation. 

A high authority on existing conditions on the Congois Mr. 
Cyrus C. Adams, who has written in the past for THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD, and who undertook recently in the New Yorke 
Sun to disprove many of the reports current about the failure of 
attempts to civilize Congoland. He devotes attention to such 
stories as that natives are shot by order of government agents 
if they fail to bring to the stations the quantity of India-rubber 
or ivory which they are ordered to deliver; that general com- 
merce has practically been suspended because the state agents 
absorb all the ivory and rubber for the state for themselves; 
and that the officials shoot natives in their ivory or rubber la- 
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den canoes if they try to pass the state stations and sell their 
goods at a higher price to independent traders. As illustrating 
the progress by the natives Mr. Adams mentions that, whereas 
no laborers could be found on the Congo when the railway 
around the cataracts was begun, all the labor on it is performed 
to-day by Congo men, who take their pay, not in barter, but in 
silver coined by the state. 

“ Itis not true,” says Mr. Adams, “ that the rapacity of the Con- 
go state officials has stamped out private commercial enterprise. 
Wealthy Belgian and Dutch companies have forty or fifty sta- 
tions on the upper Congo, and a small fleet of steamers ply be- 
tween them. Some years ago the state, in the hope of relieving, 
to some extent, the heavy drain upon the privy purse of King 
Leopold, seemed inclined to monopolize the upper Congo trade, 
and she hasn't forgotten the hue and cry over it which led toa 
living arrangement between the state and the rubber companies. 
It is true that the trading companies have made no money during 
the past year. This is largely due to the fact that the Arab war 
in the eastern part of the state has greatly unsettled that part 
of the country; and the state has absorbed so large a proportion 
of the porters in military transportation around the cataracts 
that the trading companies have been unable to take a large 
part of their ivory and India-rubber-to the sea.” 

Here may be mentioned that the statement of rubber exports 
for the first six months of 1895, contained in a recent Bu/letin 
Offictel, does not give promise of the usual increase for the 
whole year over the figures for preceding years. The figures 


which follow express pounds: 
Whole 
Congo Basin 
724,027 
1,393,731 
606,509 


Congo 
Free State. 


In 1893... 531,646 


| eee . .1,012,878 
In 1895 (six months). 478,817 

The export value of the shipments from the Free State for 
these six months is given at $217,644, and of the total shipments 
from the Congo at $275,686. 

* * * 

THE last annual report of the Belgian Commercial Company 
for the Upper Congo, Limited, reports the same hindrances to 
trade as those above referred to, with the result that the stocks 
of rubber in their hands at the close of the last business year 
were greatly in excess of those in preceding years. Their trans- 


actions in rubber for 1894 were 
Pounds 


101,200 
520,960 
622,160 
374,660 


Stock, December 31 247.420 
A recent Mouvement Geographique contains, in the form of a 
supplement, an interesting map of the whole Congo basin, 
printing in ink of a different color the 68 posts and stations of 
the Belgian Commercial Co. This map may be regarded as in- 
dicating what now seem to be the most promising sources of 
rubber supply on both sides of the Congo river. 


Stocks, January 1.... 
Bought during the year 


pe 
Exported during the year.... 





FRENCH RUBBER SHOES. 


(¢ ] T is odd,” said Miss Georgia Cayvan in a recent interview, 
“that the French realize theirown limitations in deal- 
ing with us. Shoes, for example, they do not attempt to 
please us in. Our rubbers are an unknown quantity. I went 
in to a shoe-shop one day and asked if they kept ‘souliers de 
caoutchouc.’ ‘Not for Americans,’ I was quickly told 
featherweight trim rubber shoes are a marvel to them” 











LARGE INDIA-RUBBER RECEIPTS. 

( FFICIAL reports kept at Washington show larger imports 
of crude India-rubber and Gutta-percha into the United 

States for the first nine months of 1895 than during the same 

months of any preceding year. The showing by years is as fol- 


lows 

Pounds 
January to September (inclusive) 1895 ‘ ~+ 32,534,134 
January to September (inclusive) 1594. 25,167,895 


January to September (inclusive) 1893. ; 29,522,706 
January to September (inclusive) 1592 27,407,233 
January to September (inclusive) 1591. 25,481,516 
January to September (inclusive) 154 25,852,682 
January to September iclusive) 1889 22,666,198 
January to September (inclusive) 1558 25,746,055 
January to September (inciu e) I 7 20, 305.323 
January to September (inclusive) 155¢ 23 013,527 


Comparison of these figures will show the receipts for the 
first nine months of 1895 to have exceeded by more than 
7,500,000 pounds the annual average for the corresponding pe- 
riods of the nine years preceding. It is probable, however, that 
not even these facts will put an end tothe complaint, sometimes 
heard, that not so much rubber is put into goods now as in 
the past. 

The sources of imports for the months of January-September 


1895, are thus reported in detail 





India-rubber — Mexico 131,019 
Central America 1,054,042 

West Indies [| \ enezuelan] wa 28,645 

Bra ee : 19,890,050 

Other Sout America _ . 1,306,102 

United Kingdom e 5,129,200 

Belgiun : eeadese oe 65,319 

Germany eeee 870,963 

Other Eur : | Portugal, etc 1,545,220 

East Ir es ° 790,704 

Africa ec 48,385 

Not speci tie j oe 6,519 

Gutta-percha 1,667,660 
Total 32,534,134 


It is of interest to note that 69 per cent. of the imports of 
India-rubber came direct from American ports. Last year 76 
per cent. of the imports during a corresponding period were 


direct from American sources. The distinction between India- 


rubber and Gutta-percha in the government statistics is value- 
less. Certainly no such amount of Gutta- percha as above in- 
dicated was brought into the United States during this period. 

The values of exports of India-rubber goods from the United 
States during the first three quarters cf 1895 and of 1894 were 


as follows 
4 


Boots and shoes $155,578 $ 148,513 
All other 85,104 1,052,158 
otal $1,140,682 $1,200,671 





RUBBER GOODS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


*ERTAIN changes in the public schools are leading to an 

increased consumption of rubber stationers’ sundries. 
This has come about, first, as a result of the compulsory-educa- 
tion laws, which every year are becoming more generally oper- 
ative. As a consequence of compelling attendance upon the 
schools, the idea has gradually asserted itself that the state or 
the city should provide all the means of education, and school 
boards generally seem to regard a good rubber eraser as essen- 
tial to the equipment of a pupil's desk. Naturally more erasers 
are used when the public pays the bills than if every pupil were 
left to buy one himself. The increased attention to the teach- 
ing of drawing in the schools has added to the demand for era- 
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sers for the use of pupils, and now that the old-fashioned school 
slate is threatened with oblivion, more erasers than ever will be 
needed. Already the slate has disappeared from the schools in 
New York city and some other places, on account of complaints 
from the health authorities, and the rubber eraser has supplan- 
ted the sponge or bare hand which was wont to rub out a line 
made by mistake on the slate. 

The board of education in New York buys erasers of small 
size, usually eighty to the pound, and the demand in 1894 was 
for about 3000 pounds. In other words, nearly a quarter of a 
million erasers were used in the city schools, weighing a ton 
and a half. Brooklyn, with half the population, required 2coo 
pounds of erasers for the schools, but they were of larger size— 
forty and sixty to the pound. It has been decided in New York 
that a No, 80 eraser lasts the average pupil just as long and 
renders as much service as a larger one, so that it is true econ- 
omy to buy this size. It has been found-that no fixed ratio ex- 
ists between the population of cities and the number o! erasers 
required for the public schools. A year or two ago the London 
board of education ordered 3000 pounds of erasers, seventy-two 
to the pound, which would give fewer erasers than are required 
in New York. In the larger cities contracts for these, and other 
school supplies generally, are awarded after bids have been ad- 
vertised for, but in a smaller one it is generally the most enter- 
prising representative of the three or four houses in the trade 
who secures the order. 

School orders for rubber bands are also welcomed by the 
manufacturers. These, however, are reserved for the most 
part for boards of education, school officials, and the teachers. 
As with erasers, there is no rule for the size of orders as com- 
pared with population of atown. But the books of an impor- 
tant manufacturer showed several orders for bands from school 
boards which would indicate 60 gross per year as the average 
for towns of 12,000 inhabitants. Of these one-half would be 
No. 12 and the remainder '{ inch, assorted sizes. 





RUBBER IN THE BRITISH COMMONS. 
N the British house of commons, on September 3, in answer 
to a question from Mr. McKenna, M. P. for Monmouth, 
Mr. Chamberlain (of the colonial office) said : 

‘‘I have heard that a monopoly of the India-rubber trade has been 
granted to Messrs. Swanzy for a limited number of years by one of the 
native chiefs in the protectorate of Lagos, but I have no official informa- 
tion on the subject, and have not heard what are the conditions of this 
concession. I am informed, however, by Mr. Swanzy, that the state- 
ment that the India-rubber is paid for by liquor has no foundation.” 

Mr. MCKENNA.—Is the right honorable gentleman aware that the 
India-rubber is paid for in bills of exchange and not in cash ? 

Mk, CHAMBERLAIN.—No, sir. I am assured by Mr. Swanzy it is paid 
for in cash. 

Sik CHARLES DiLKk.—Theright honorable gentleman says the monop- 
oly is granted by one of the native chiefs of the protectorate. Does it 
come before the government of the protectorate 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—No. 

The Mr. Swanzy referred to is a member of the firm of Francis 
& Andrew Swanzy, important African merchants, of No. 147 
Cannon street, London, E. C. They have establishments at 
Accra and several other ports on the west coast of Africa, and 
control a line of steamers, and have become considerable im- 
porters of rubber. By the way, the question of the sale of 
liquor in Africa is greatly exercising the British government, 
especially when it is of the quick-acting quality known as 
“nigger-killer.” The 7zmes (London) takes the position that 
the first step in promoting profitable commerce with west Africa 
will be to put a stop to the introduction of sp'rits there. 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES. 


MOST ingenious tire repairer is shown in the two illus- 
trations here given. Briefly described the Pueumatic 

Corker is a hollow rubber ball set in an adjustable 

clamp. Its office is not to mend the tire but simply to 
compress it where it is punctured, thus preventing a leak and 
allowing the 
rider to get to 
a repair shop 
without trou- 
ble. In use the 
compression 
under’ the 
clamp _ drives 
the air into and 
inflates the top, 
making a pneu- 
matic tread at 
the point where 
the tire is 
pinched, the ball taking the place of that part of the injured 
and compressed tire. The device is usually secured to the 
saddle post when not in use. When needed it can be applied 
in a few seconds, and lasts almost in- 
definitely in case a permanent repair of 
the tire is not convenient. For tires 
having an inner tube lapping near the 
valve, screw the clamp down, compress- 
ing the tire about two thirds, not 
enough to prevent the air from run- 
ning under the ball through the tube. 
Then inflate thetire fully and screw 
the clamp until the top of the ball is 
about even with the tire and firmly 
clamped thereon. Manufactured by 
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Anson Searls, 95 Passaic street, Newark, N. J. 


THE DE VILBISS ATOMIZER. 


THE very excellent illustration shows an atomizer that is in- 
geniously simple, and most effective in operation. Its adapt- 
ability is shown very plainly in the directions that the makers 
issue. They say: 

To throw oils or vaseline, heat it from point to cup to blood 
heat ; to throw fine spray, leave cover off; to throw medium 
spray, place cover on; to throw coarse spray, close hole in 





cover with thumb; to clean spray tube, put cleansing solution 
in cup, place thumb tightly over it, and by using air pressure a 
stream will be thrown from point of tube. Should this fail to 
clean the tube, take out point, pass the point of a pin through 
small holes, then replace with bent point on side of tube lead- 


ing from bottom of cup. Manufactured by the B. F, Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
‘“STEEL ENDS” GARDEN HOSE. 

THE illustration here given shows exactly what the improve- 
ment is in this hose and its necessity. Small hose is continually 
giving out because the ends break from the short and frequent 
bendings close to the couplings. .To overcome this there is 
inserted between the plies of duck at the ends of each sec- 
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tion a steel spiral which will not only add great strength but 
prevents the sharp angles that finally result in breaks. The 
plan is simple, very effective and wonderfully increases the life 
of garden and lawn hose. Manufactured by the New Jersey 
Car Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE FISHERMAN’S EVERLASTING NIPPER. 
THIS nipper which is a grooved ring of soft rubber is used for 


deep sea fishing and fur the hauling in of trawls and hand lines. 
They are made in four sizes and have become quite popular 
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not only among the Gloucester and Provincetown fishermen but 
are largely in use on the Pacific coast as well. They take the 
place of the old fashioned woollen nipper, are much lighter and 
cleaner; always the same size; will not freeze in winter; the 
line drops easily from them when the fingers open, and the grip 
is much greater when the fingers close on WN 
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it. If dropped overboard they will float 
readily, which leaves but little chance of 
losing them. The makers have been ex- 
perimenting with these nippers for two | 
years, and now believe they have reached 
a position of perfection where they will 
stand a thorough test by all fishermen. 
They have been used on the Grand Bank 
all summer, and returned in as good con- 
dition as when purchased in the spring, 
For sale by Barnard Brothers (Inventors 
and Manufacturers), No, 218 Main street, 
Marlboro, Mass. 
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THE DIAMOND ‘A” ROAD TIRE. 


AN entirely new bicycle-tire offered for the 1896 trade is the 
Diamond “ A” tire, which heads the extensive and varied list 
in the new catalogue of the Diamond Rubber Co. (Akron, 
Ohio). It is a single-tube tire, offered by the manufacturers as 
their standard for high-grade wheels and for fast riders. The 


engraver, in making the accompanying cut, has taken pains to 





show the appearance of the open-mesh fabric used by this com- 
pany, in the belief that it possesses special advantages. It is 
interesting also to note that the manufacturers of the Diamond 
tires do not make a point of lightness. This road tire weighs 
four pounds per pair in tires 28X15¢ inches, which permits a 
claim to be made for durability, though at the same time the 
tire is represented not to be lacking in resilience in a high de- 
gree. The Diamond “ A” tire is offered in sizes from 22 to 30 
inches, and from 1% to 1%, showing a disposition to 
be in keeping with the tendency this season to go 
back to larger tires than were produced by many com- 
panies during the past year or two. A somewhat 
lighter tire than this is listed as the Diamond “A” 
light-road tire, and still another, weighing two pounds 
per pair, as the Diamond “A” racer. Then there are 
Diamond “ B” road and light-road tires, at a lower 
price; Diamond “C "tires of the inner-tube class; 
and Diamond “ D” road and light-road tires in both 
single-tube and double-tube designs. The selling- 
agents for these tires are Roger B. McMullen & 
Co., Chicago and New York. 


AN AUTOMATIC HOSE REEL. 


THE recent invention of which an illustration is 
here shown deserves the attention of all who are in- 
terested in fire protection and who desire to be up to 
date in matters appertaining thereto. The cut repre- 
sents an automatic hose reel, with the supply pipe running 
directly into the body of the reel, and into a valve which 
revolve$ when the reel is turned. The hose is connected 
at the nipple on the valve, and then wound up on the reel in 
the usual manner. After the connections are made at the pipe 
end, to the main water supply, the water is turned on; but is 
shut off from the reel by means of a ring which revolves around 
the pipe. A key locks this ring to the reel in such a way, that 








when the hose is pulled off, the ring and reel turn together and 
the valve is opened wide, admitting an immediate supply of 
water to the full capacity of the hose. 

The facility with which this reel is worked, the quick action 
ofthe valve and the ever ready supply of water within easy 
reach, are some of the advantages which Messrs. Spadone Bros. 
claim for their invention. Tothose familiar with the old wall 
reel and gate valve, these advantages speak for themselves. 

The reel can be seen in operation at the factory of the 
manufacturers Messrs. Spadone Bros., No. 515 Kent avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at any time upon appointment. 


THE BOSLEY ALL-RUBBER WEATHER-STRIP. 


THIS type of weather-strip is formed of a single piece 
or strip of vulcanized rubber in the form of a thin flat web 
and a thicker flat rib of substantially the same width. The 
strips are made singly or in a wide sheet having a series of al- 
ternating flat ribs and intersecting ribs of different thicknesses 
adapted to be sepa- 
rated into strips, by 
cutting along the 
sides of the ribs. 
The special advan- 
tages of this form are that in use it is impossible to separate 
the strip from the weather protector. The molding strip may 
be made in any color to suit individual tastes. The manufac- 
turers have recently put in machines of special design which 
turn Out 100,000 feet a day and are the largest manufacturers 
of these goods in the world. Manufactured by the D. W. 
Bosley Co. Chicago, III. 


THE NIES TIRE CLAMP. 


BICYCLE riders have long felt the need of some simple, eco- 
nomical invention which would insure them against a long 
tramp home with a machine made useless by an injured tire 
which has burst or been torn, cut or punctured. Such a device 
must be small in compass, light in weight, easily and quickly 
adjusted in case of need, causing no injury to the tire or rim, 

















neither jolt or jar whenin use. All these conditions are said to 
be fulfilled by the Nies Tire Clamp. The invention consists in 
clamping the tire, on each side of the puncture, tear, or leak- 
ing valve, tightly enough to prevent the passage of air from or 
into the tube or tire, then re-inflating and restoring that part of 
the tire between the two clamps to the same height as the rest 
of the tire by inserting an elastic cushion provided for that pur- 
pose. Although designed for temporary use only, it will be 
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found that a tire mended with this clamp can be used for any 
necessary length of time. 

The device consists of two nickel plated steel bands or sec- 
tions between which the tire is clamped, both surfaces that 
come in contact with the rubber being convexed. The clamp is 
applied as follows: The inside clamp-section is placed between 
the collapsed tire and rim. The outer section is placed over 
the tire and the ends pushed through the holes of the clamp 





section already in place, the cross bar is applied and the thumb 
nuts screwed up to tighten the clamp on the tire. The cushion 
is now placed beneath the tire, a handkerchief or any soft body 
answering the same purpose. The tire is then inflated and is 
ready for use. Two clamps should always be used, one on 
either side of the break. The clamp is a perfect remedy for 
a leaking valve and is also useful as a lamp bracket and rim 
member. Manufactured by Nies & Person, No. 160 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 
A CANDEE BEAUTY. 

THE Candee Rubber Co. of New Haven, Conn., has always 
played a conspicuous part in the development of the rubber 
boot and shoe industry in this country. It was in fact, the first 
company to make rubber boots and shoes under Goodyear's 
patent, way back in 1844; it has been a leader ever since. The 
Candee Co. was the first to make Imitation Sandals, and the 
first to make the very popular Croquet. 





Here's a cut of the latest Candee novelty—a Croquet with a 
top of imitation watered silk. They call it the “ Fairy.” It isan 
exceedingly handsome rubber. The watered silk imitation is 


‘perfect. You have to feel it to be certain that it is rubber 


and not silk. It is made in narrow toes, and dainty shapes, 
and is proving exceedingly popular with retailers, who have a 
nice, particular city trade. 


**IDEAL” LADIES’ QUICK DOUCHE. 


THIS is a new fountain syringe, patented October 18, 1895. 
One of its features is designed to answer the complaint made 
by a distinguished French surgeon not long ago—that only a 
semi-syringe and not a complete one has been in use hitherto, 
as provisions 
were made only 
forsupplyingthe , 
stream to the 
parts, but none 
for its removal. | 
Clearly the latter 
item is necessary 
to completeness 
in a syringe. As 
shown in thecut, 
a soft rubber dis- 
charge-tube is 
attached to the 
hard-rubber irri- 
gator, for use 
under certain 
circumstances, 
Another feature is the soft rubber plug surrounding the lower 
end of the hard rubber irrigator, which has advantages plain to 
be seen. Circulars containing fuller description and directions 
for the use of this syringe, and additional illustrations of it, 
can be obtained from the manufacturers, the Ideal Rubber 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A NEW IDEA IN RUBBER RATTLES. 


AT first sight the toy here shown may seem to have nothing 
new about it, but that is just where the casual observer makes 
a mistake. Rubber rattles with a teething ring attachment 
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have long been made, and each had a little metal bell fastened 
to the ring. This bell was a delight until the infant hit him- 
self in the eye with it, or pulled it off and swallowed it, then it 
was a danger and a nuisance. And this is just where the new 





kind proves its superiority. The little bell instead of being fas- 
tened on the outside is molded inside of the toy and can 
neither come out nor do damage, and at the same time is just 
as musical as ever. The illustrations show two styles in which 
this toy is gotten up. It is manufactured by the New York 
Rubber Co., Reade street, N. Y. 
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THE MAGIC NOZZLE AND CYCLONE SPRINKLER. 


THE magic nozzle is one of the best, if not the best, spray 
It throws both 
spray and solid 
stream, and by 
adjusting the 
stop cock one 
can throw ei- 
ther solid 
stream or spray. 
One great ad- 
vantage this 
nozzle has 


pipes in the market at a reasonable figure. 
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above all others, and which will especially commend it to gar 
deners, seedsmen, florists and other large users (as, for exam- 
ple, public park officials), is that it throws a greater volume < f 
water, and further, by having a screw tip, more than one sized 
stream can be obtained. 
The Cyclone sprinkler is one that can be adjusted to throw a 
full circle or a half circle; this is a 
advantage in cities having 
small lawns. When the sprinkler is 
adjusted to throw a half circle it 
will throw just as large a volume of 
water as it does when throwing a 
full circle. This is the only sprink- 
ler of its kind that will do this. 

It works very freely and covers as 
large a surface of ground as any of 
the larger and more expensive styles. 
This together with the half circle 

feature, makes avery desirable article. Manufactured by W. 
D. Allen & Co., 151 Lake street, Chicago, IIls. 
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THE SIMPLEX REPAIR OUTFIT. 
THE tire repairer here shown is far more simple than it may 
appear at first sight, and more than this, is thoroughly practi- 


cal. In use the wire reamer is first thrust through the punc- 


Then 
the point of the tool is forced through the puncture, as shown 
in Figure 1. Then force the top plate down until it touches the 


ture and worked around and down as far as it will go. 
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plate beneath it, as 
shown in Figure 2, thus 
» expanding puncture 
\\, Then place the rubber 
plug on the endof the 
holder, as shown 
also in Figure 2, ready 
for insertion, and apply 
the cement around the 
shank of the plug and 
also around the flat sur- 
faceof the same. Now 
moisten the convex por- 
tion of the plug and 
force the plug through 
the tool until the ring 
of the holder strikes the 
top plate; after which 
pull back the plate, 
which has _ previously 
been forced down, to its 
former position. With- 
draw the tool. Graspthe 
shank of the plug and 


pull it until the head of 
the plug rests firmly 
against the inner wall of 
the tire and hold it until 
the cement sets. Inflate 
the tire and then cut off 
the projecting shank 
nearly level with the 
outside face of the tire. 
Manufactured by the 
New York Tire Co., 
Reade street New York. FIG. 3 


A NEW PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRE. 


A TIRE that is not only impervious to puncture in the ordi- 
nary sense, but is also light and resilient, is before us as we 
write. The walls look thin and pervious to a degree, but the 
attempt to drive a pin through them results in failure. In fact, 
it is really puncture-proof. The tires weigh less than four 
pounds to the pair and are exceedingly lively, having no extra . 
material of any kind added to the weight or affecting the life of 
the rubber. The fabric is simply treated to a chemical prepa- 
ration which turns the point of a knife, or other sharp instru- 
ment. Manufactured by the Puncture Proof Tire Co., Quincy, 
Ill. 

THE PRESCOTT HOSE REEL. 

As will be seen by the illustration, this reel is both simple 
and novel. It is made to revolve freely on a vulcanized washer 
of union in the center of the stand- pipe, this union being located 
in the pipe below the source of the water delivery, and forming 
the top support of the reel. Another support is placed below, 
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resting on a split collar which is clamped to the stand-pipe. 
The frame work of the reel is all iron, with wooden taper staves 
placed at intervals in the circumference. Around the bottom 
circumference is placed a wrought-iron support for the hose 
nozzle. A cast iron combination air-chamber and goose-neck 
hose-connection is attached to the top of the stand-pipe. 

Thus, the hose being attached and reeling from the top, it 
drains itself and allows free circulation of the air, both inside 
and outside, keeping it thoroughly dry and free from kinks. 
This will soon save the cost of the reels by preserving the life 





of the hose. The pet-cock also drains the stand-pipe so that in 
cold weather both hose and pipe are entirely free from stand- 
ing water. 

These reels can be attached anywhere and are particularly 
useful in factories. They are manufactured in three main sizes. 
1%, 2and 2% inch. It isthe only one patented or manufact- 
ured upon which the water can be turned without first unreel- 
ing, as in the others there is no provision made for expansion ; 
but in this, that provision having been made, the hose is reeled 
just as well while under pressure as when empty. When under 
pressure, the water strain is taken up in two ways, by the air- 
chamber on top, and from the hose itself. Manufactured by 
E. C. Prescott, Marinette, Wis. 





‘*THE HORSELESS AGE.” 


O much interest has been manifested in this country on the 
subject of motor-carriages, to be operated either by elec- 
tricity or gasolene and other engines, that a journal has been 
established in New York to represent the interests of the manu- 
facturers of such vehicles. Should the motor-carriages ever be- 
come popular it evidently will be a matter of interest to the 
rubber trade, since most of the specimen machines made up to 
date are provided with pneumatic tires, indicating that this is 
expected to be an important feature. The new journal is called 
The Horseless Age, its editor is E. P. Ingersoll, and it is pub- 
lished in an attractive style at Nos. 157-159 William street. 





‘ A CEMENT FOR LEATHER BELTING. 


IRST, equal parts of good hide glue and American isin- 
glass, softened in water for ten hours, then boiled with 

pure tannin until the whole mass is sticky, the surface of the 
joints tu be roughened and the cement applied hot; second, 
one kilogram Of finely shredded Gutta-percha digested over a 
water-bath with 1o kilograms of benzol until quite dissolved, 
when 2 kilograms of linseed oil varnish are stirred in; third, 
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1% kilograms of finely shredded India-rubber are completely 
dissolved in 10 kilograms of carbon bisulphide by heating, and 
while hot 1 kilogram of shellac and 1 of turpentine are added, 
and the solution heated until the two latter ingredients are also 
dissolved ; fourth, 1 kilogram of best glue is dissolved at a mod- 
erate heat in 1% kilograms of water, and thickened to the con- 
sistency of syrup. 

One hundred grams of thick turpentine and § grains of car- 
volic acid are carefully stirred in while hot; the mixture to be 
poured into flat tin pans and allowed to cool, then cut into 
pieces and dried in the air. The cement is made liquid with a 
little vinegar and applied to the joint with a brush; this being 
done the two ends of the joint are properly placed together 
and thoroughly pressed between two iron plates heated toa 
temperature of about degrees Fahrenheit.—/ournal of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry. 





IMMENSE CABLE AT NIAGARA. 


N important example of insulation is afforded in the great 
work for the electrical utilization of Niagara. One of 
the details is the method of taking the current from the large 
dynamos and passing it through the switchboard for distribu- 
tion, involving the use of 
about 1200 feet of cable. 
“There are 427 copper wires 
in the cable, consisting of 
sixty-one strands laid up in 
reverse layers, each strand 
consisting of seven wires. 
Next to the strand of copper 
is a wall of rubber one- 
quarter inch thick, double 
coated. Over this is wrap- 
ped absolutely pure rubber, 
imported from England and 
known as ‘cut sheet.’ Then 
come two wrappings of vul- 
canizable Para rubber; over that a wrapping of cut sheet, and 
on top of that two more rubber coats. It is then taped, covered 
with a substantial braid, and vulcanized. The object of the cut 
sheet is to vulcanize it by contact merely, in order to make it 
thoroughly watertight. This cable weighs just over four pounds 
to the foot, of which three pounds are copper and one pound 
is insulation.” [The quoted particulars are from the Electrical 
Engineer.| The cable was manufactured under Dr. W. M. Hab- 
irshaw’s patents, by the India-Rubber and Gutta-Percha In- 
sulating Co. (New York.) 


CABLE FROM DYNAMOS TO BOARD. 





NOTES ON RUBBER-PLANTING. 


RECENT government report on planting interests in 

Trinidad says that the cultivation of the Cvs¢z/loa elastica 
has succeeded at several places on the island, and that some of 
the trees are approaching an age when rubber may be extracted 
for export. Thousands of these trees have been sold from the bo- 
tanical gardens, and the demand stillcontinues. Two hundred 
trees are planted tothe acre, and it is expected that plantations 
on good lands will begin yielding at eight years two or three 
pounds per tree per annum. 

Many camphor and India-rubber trees have been planted 
lately, as an experiment, at Jhansi, in the Madras presidency, 
in British India. In the opinion of the Madras S/andard, the 
site has not been wisely selected, “ owing to the absence of any 
deep wells in the locality.” 











RUBBER AND REVENUES AT PARA. 


I URING September there arrived at the port of Para the 
following quantities of India-rubber : 





Pounds. 

Ee Se ee ee eens 1,777»329 
RR ee Serer ee i eliea et 1,030,513 
I Nd i a ei a ca el ae 3,432 
ST ae a acts eal Sl oie dba ale ctaimitinte 92,726 
Detidate tasted bide aeeeedad teceenawnkeeed 2,904,000 

RE et I, CODE vn cacvncsvanasadsaseesass 2,860,000 


The exports of rubber during September and October, in 
pounds, were as follows: 


United States Europe. Total. 
September... .00cess. 1,139,600 1,364,000 2,503,600 
ee 1,588,334 2,061,639 3,649,973 


The September exports in 1894 amounted to 2,939,200 pounds. 

Crude rubber now pays to the State of Para import duties of 
21 per cent., which is the highest rate imposed on any com- 
modity. Hides pay only 17 per cent., and other items range 
downward, the lowest being cacao, 4 per cent. The September 
receipts of the recebedoria of Para, derived from export duties 
“on articles of the State's production,” according to A Pro- 
vincia do Pard, were as follows 


From India-rubber........... shbthekdddieeeaaael 739.068$789 
Pe Gee GS MONE vc cccecccevienessoseuseses 14,129$981 
a F 1,115$217 
846$650 


(rceeidbeaneiaenkwene Sale 755, 160$637 
In other words, 98 per cent. of the revenue of the State was 
derived from the tax on rubber. In no other way, perhaps, 
could the importance of the rubber industry to northern Brazil 
be so forcibly illustrated. Based on the revenue accounts, the 
average value of the Pard-grown rubber received during Sep- 
tember was 1 $980 per pound, or a total of 3,519,422 $800. 





RUBBER AT THE ATLANTA FAIR. 





MONG the rubber companies represented at the Atlanta 
exposition were the Boston Belting Co., the New York 
Rubber Co., and the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
The Bridgeport Elastic Web Co. had a full exhibit of “ superior 
elastic web.” Crude rubber was shown in the general exhibit. 
of Flint, Eddy & Co. (New York), who are shipping merchants 
with connections in many countries. There was rubber from 
Brazil, Africa, and Madagascar, and some of the Para rubber 
shoes imported half a century ago. The bicycle trade was 
pretty thoroughly represented at Atlanta, which means, of 
course, the demonstration of the best results of rubber manu- 
facture in recent years. 





THE PROJECTED OCEAN CABLES. 


A_ N unusual amount of activity is to be noticed in the pro- 
4 jection of cable lines in different parts of the world. A 
beginning was made in October in the laying of a cable from 
New York to Hayti, and several French enterprises are being 
talked of. Interest has not ceased in the proposed Pacific 
cable, to be built at the expense of the British colonies most 
directly interested. Recent conferences have taken place 
in Australia and in London looking to carrying out the pro- 
posals which grew out of the Ottawa conference of 1894— 
under which bids were advertised for about a year ago. Mean- 
while some of the larger interests represented in Honolulu are 
seeking to be first in the Pacific with a cable, to be aided by 
subsidies from Hawaii and the United States. It is hardly 
possible that the Pacific will remain long without a cable. 
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SANTA CLAUS AND RUBBERS. 





T HE secret of successful advertising is something that every 

advertiser would like to know. Here is one secret of it, 
—seasonableness. Find out what people are thinking about, 
and approach them from that direction. Just at the present 
time, for instance, people are thinking about Christmas, and 
they will think more and more about it until Christmas day ar- 
rives. Give them some Christmas advertising. They will be 
sure to read it. 

There are two most excellent illustrations of seasonable ad- 
vertising in this issue. One of them is the full page adver- 
tisement of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., showing a Christmas 
tree loaded down with Woonsocket boots and shoes, and 
old Santa Claus peering with a benign smile around the tree. 
It is an advertisement which everybody will stop to look at, and 
whether anyone reads the short story below the picture or not, 
he is bound to get well filled with Woonsocket advertising, be- 
cause the tree itself its loaded with it. The other illustration is 
the full page advertisement of the Candee Rubber Co., showing 
Santa Claus on a roof top with his sled full of Candee’rubbers— 
and a pack on his back brimming over with the same excellent 
make of footwear and a pair of stout, serviceable Candee boots 
on his own feet. 

It is not enough to be known all through the trade as a reli- 
able house, competition in every branch is keen, and every- 
thing is on the move, and you must keep your name constantly 
before the public if you want to do a successful business. The 
Candee Co., for instance, is the oldest manufacturing company 
engaged in the rubber boot and shoe business, and the Woon- 
socket Rubber Co. has been famous these many years for its pro- 
ducts, and yet neither one of these companies relies upon its,past 
reputation. They not only advertise, but they keep their ad- 
vertising constantly up to the times. 





THE BOSTON GIRL. 
o 





T is n't the snow that eddies and swirls 
Upon a wintry day, 

Nor the monstrous flakes that dawdle down 
In such a dallying way ; 


Nor is it the trees with bending boughs, 
All draped in glossy white ; 

Oh it’s none of these on a wintry day, 
That ravishes the sight. 


For the fairest sight on a wintry day, 
With all its attributes, 

Is the Boston girl as she trips along 
In a pair of rubber boots. 


Not a copper she cares for the driving drifts, 
Nor recks of the surging slush ; 

She swings along at a jaunty gait, 
She goes with a whizzing rush. 


Other folk may pick their anxious way, 
With a world of doubt and care ; 

But she sweeps on with a glorious fling, 
With a heart as light as air. 


Oh the finest sight on a wintry day— 
And I’m sure no one disputes— 
Is the cultured, classical, Boston girl, 
In a pair of rubber boots, 
JOHN P. LYONS, 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES. 


Devonshire street, Boston, which will hereafter be 
his headquarters. It will also be the New England 
office of the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. of 
Ansonia, Conn., the sale of whose rubber machinery Mr. Bragg 
will have in his charge. The Farrel company are to be con- 
gratulated in securing so able a salesman, and one so thoroughly 
informed upon rubber machinery as Mr. Bragg. By the way, the 
cooling rolls thatare his invention will be hereafter manu- 
factured by the Farrel company. 
=The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. are so crowded 
for room that they have taken on a large five-story brick build- 
ing additional, for storage purposes. They are now employing 
eight hundred hands. 
=Mr. Herman Mayer, of Vienna, recently came to Boston 
to buy Bailey’s rubber brushes. The special reason for this 
errand was that an Austrian prince called at his store one day, 
asked for the brushes, and, failing to get them, told him where 
in America they could be purchased. 
=The Conant Rubber Co. (Boston) as will be seen by their 
announcement in the advertising pages are doing proofing for 
the trade. Their superintendent, the elder Videto, is known 
as one of the most skillful men in the mackintosh business, and 
there is little doubt but many will be glad to avail themselves 
of his knowledge. 
=Supt. Abbot, of the Boston patrol department, has lately 
had a fire wagon fitted with rubber tires manufactured by the 
Boston Rubber Co. 
=A rumor, has reached us to the effect that Wm. P. Hayes 
of the Trenton Rubber Co., has resigned. 
=The Campbell Web Co.'s factory at Newport, R. I., has 
been running steadily of late on lisle loom webs in white and 
black. Nealon & Higby, No. 71 Leonard street, New York, 
have been their selling-agents since May last. The office of 
Matthew Campbell, principal stockholder in the company, is 
at the same number. The factory is under the management of 
Edward F. O’Brien. 
=The Easthampton Rubber Thread Co. (Easthampton, 
Mass.) have erected this year a new two-story mill, 50x 200 feet, 
and equipped it with machinery for cutting thread at a cost re- 
ported at $10,000. During the summer a compound engine of 
350 horse-power was put in at a cost of $12,000. The company 
are doing a considerably larger business than last year. 
=The Conant Rubber Co. (South Framingham, Mass.) now 
have four brick buildings—the main factory, 11238 feet, with 
an ell 72X34 feet; a heater building, 5234 feet; a storehouse, 
60X35 feet; and a naphtha house, 40x24 feet. They are all 
one story in height. Itis reported that an additional building 
is planned for next year. 
= Rubber bands and erasers are included in the specifications 
for official stationery, for the city of New York for which bids 
will be received at the City Hall until noon on December 19. 
=A rubber-tired ambulance has been purchased for the 
Steam and Street Railway Employés’ Hospital, in Chicago. 
=At a fire in Chicago on November 22 the H. Hellesoe Rub- 
ber Type Co. suffered a loss estimated at $5000. 
=Mr. Joseph Thomas Wicks, who was until recently with 
Charles Macintosh & Co., Limited (Manchester, England), and 
has been an occasional contributor to THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, is now director of the important French rubber-manu- 
factory of A. Maurel & Son, at Boulogne, 


M R. EDWARD F. BRAGG has opened an office at 283 


= The Boston Rubber Co. (Boston) have been awarded a silver 
medal for rubber tires for vehicles put on by the Hood process 
as a result of their exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair, Boston. 

=The Boston Belting Co. are catering to an important ex- 
tent to the tanning trade. Besides hose, which they sell to this 
trade in good volume, they supply rubber-covered rollers for 
unhairing hides, and leather-splitting machines. 

=The Coronado Rubber Co.(New York) are very busy on 
orders for mackintoshes. They are also making up cravenette 
garments, for which they predict a good demand in the spring. 
They are most conveniently located at No. 75 Spring street, 
where the offices, salesrooms, and factory are grouped under 
one roof, and all within a few steps from Broadway. 

=The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. (New York) 
were awarded a gold medal for their display of rubber goods at 
the Atlanta exposition. 

= Reeves & Powell have opened a retail rubber-goods store 
at Bloomington, III. 

=J. A. Manning & Co., wholesale boots and shoes (Boston), 
have consolidated with Manning Brothers (Worcester, Mass.), 
as the Manning Shoe and Rubber Co. 

=The William Heaton Rubber Co. have succeeded the Estate 
of William Heaton, dealers in rubber goods and leather belting, 
in Philadelphia. 

=The Metropolitan Rubber Co. (New York), in spite of the 
limited sale of waterproof goods by the retail trade during the 
late exceptional dry weather, have continued the manufacture 
and shipment of goods from their establishment at the foot of 
East Grand street. An INDIA RUBBER WORLD man ona recent 
visit saw goods prepared for shipment to Chicago, to Worces- 
ter, Mass., and to numerous other points, east and west. 

=Mr. J. B. Johnson, who travels for the Lake Shore Rubber 
Co. (Erie, Pa.), stopped in New York long enough to pay a 
pleasant visit to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. Mr. Johnson 
covers a large territory, has been with the Lake Shore Co. 
since it started and has a host of friends in the trade. 

=The Red Rose Packing, manufactured by the Home Rub- 
ber Co. (Trenton), is having a great run. Its virtues are ex- 
ploited in an elegant colored inset which may be found among 
the advertising pages of this number. 

=Thomas Martin, father-in-law of Alfred W. Fitz, the mis- 
sing treasurer of the Chelsea Wire Rubber Fabric Co., denies 
the report that the latter is in Japan and on his way to San 
Francisco, and that Mrs. Fitz and her parents are about to leave 
for San Francisco to join him. 

= Mr. Alfred H. Schlesinger, son of the superintendent of the 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Comb Co., and Miss Minnie Jones, 
were married recently. 

=The rubber-shoe factory at New Brunswick, N. J., will be 
kept busy until January 1, at least, on orders now in hand, in- 
stead of closing late in November, as was at one time the inten- 
tion, The orders are for both “ Jersey” and “ New Brunswick” 
goods. 

=A storm at Gas City, Ind., on November 25, unroofed one 
of the buildings of the Indiana Rubber and Insulated Wire Co., 
causing a loss of $2500. 

=A seasonable advertising novelty is a lithographed Christ- 
mas card which will be distributed by the Boston Rubber Co. 
this month, calling attention to their “ Bell brand” rubbers. In 
the center of the card a pleasing looking face appears—the pic- 
ture of ‘‘ A Christmas belle.” 
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=It is said that the works of the old New England Car Spring 
Co.,on Thirty-third street, New York, will be shortly started 
up on mechanical good and tires. 

=The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. (New York) are putting 
up an addition to their plant at Passaic,—a brick building 100 
ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and two stories in height. 

Mr. Clarence H. Williams, salesman for Henry F. Knowles 
(Boston), was a recent visitor at the office of THE INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD. 

==L. Burnett, a dealer in rubber goods at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
recently exhibited in his store a pair of rubber shoes, No. 24, 
made to order for a man living in Greene township, Pike 
county, Pa. 

=William S. Sanford, of the New Brunswick Rubber Co., 
sued the Para Rubber Shoe Co. to compel the payment of salary 
due on a contract during the active existence of the latter cor- 
poration. The case was tried in Boston in November, when a 
verdict for $5700 in favor of the plaintiff was rendered. 

Of the original seven licensees under the patents of Charles 
Goodyear the only survivor is John R. Ford, who founded the 
rubber company of Ford & Co. (now the Meyer Rubber Co.) in 
1843. He is the father of J. Howard Ford, now president of 
the company, and of James B. Ford, its treasurer. Mr. Ford is 
the oldest living rubber-manufacturer. 

= Messrs. Fritz Pusinelli and Rudolph Zietz, of the Para 
rubber trade, while Europe, re- 
ceived numerous attentions from the rubber-men. Mr. Pusinelli 
sailed on left New York on Novem- 
ber 23. 

= The Boston Belting Co. and their products are the subject 
of a four-page illustrated article in a recent number of The 
Railway Age (Chicago). An engraving is given of an old build- 
ing of the Roxbury Rubber Co., organized in 1828, of which the 
Boston Belting Co. are the legitimate successors, and by its 
side, to illustrate the great progress that has been made, is a 
view of the present factories of the company, covering about 
three acres of land and giving employment to over 600 men. 
The paid-up capital of the company has been increased from 
time totime, until it now amounts to $1,000,000, with a surplus 
of about $600,000, 

=The Chicago Rubber Clothing Co. have made an addition 
to their factory buildings at Racine, Wis., this season. 

=A correspondent in London reports that the traffic in re- 
covered rubber is flourishing in England, and that this is due in 
part to the higher price, for some time past, of crude rubber. 

= There were sold recently, in London, five tons of Bolivian 
rubber, imported early in 1891, at 3s. 7¢., which would give £401 
6s. 8d. as the proceeds of a ton. 

=The Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. (New Durham, N. J.) are 
running their factories twenty-two hours a day. 

= Walter M. Farwell, New England agent for the Empire 
Rubber Mfg. Co., is quite ill with typhoid fever. 

=What is said to be the largest three roll calender in use 
in a mechanical goods factory has just been set up at the 
factory of the Home Rubber Co. (Trenton, N. J.) The rolls are 
76 inch face and 24 inches in diameter. This is but a part of a 
lot of new rubber machinery that the Home Co. have ‘ordered 
of the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 

=aMr. Robert H. Thompson, salesman for the Boston Rubber 
Co., was married November 21st to Miss Eva R. Harrington, 
of Boston. 


in New York, en route from 


the Paraense, which 


=Mr. E, A. Hunt, who has been in charge of one of the of- 
fices of the New York Commercial Co. in England, has returned 
to the United States and resumed his former position in the 
Boston office of the company, 
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=The Newton Rubber Works (Newton Upper Falls, Mass.) 
are making a tire in which the fabric is of silk and the rubber 
the finest old up-river Para. The tires will be marketed at $25 
a pair. 

=The Chicago cycle-show, under the auspices and sanction 
of the Board of Trade of Cycle Manufacturers, will be held in 
Tattersall’s, in Chicago, on January 4-11. The New York show 
at the Madison Square Garden, will be held during the week 
from January 18 to 24. Forthe latter 312 applications for space 
have received, representing every importaht manufacturer of 
bicycles or tires in the country. 

=The Woonsocket (R. I.) Ca//, in an article on the rubber- 
mill at Millville, Mass., quotes Superintendent Maurice C. 
Clark as saying that eventually most if not all the boots manu- 
factured by the United States Rubber Co. will be made at Mill- 
ville, and the shoes at Woonsocket. Mr. Clark had just re- 
turned from New Brunswick, whence he brought the boot 
patterns and dies of the Jersey Rubber Co., whose boots will 
be made hereafter at Millville. 

A writ has been issued at the instance of James Pearson, of 
Toronto, against the directors of the Toronto Rubber Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., Limited, moving that the sale be set aside 
of the plant and business of the company to certain of the di- 
rectors who have continued the business under the style of the 
Rubber Shoe Manufacturing Co. of Toronto, Limited, although 
the new firm is not a limited joint-stock company. It is alleged 
that the sale involved fraud and conspiracy, one step in which 
deprived the plaintiff (Pearson) of his position as director in the 
Toronto Rubber Shoe Manufacturing Co., Limited, through 
false representations. An injunction to restrain the company 
from doing business under the new firm style or from disposing 
of the company’s assets before the trial is prayed for. The 
stock in the company was originally divided in the following 
proportions: J. H. Taylor, 112; James Pearson, 112; Sylvester 
Necton, 178; T. J. Sheehan, 179; James Young, 1; and two 
others at Port Dalhousie, with 58 shares between them. The 
sale was made to Charles C. Van Norman, William Harvey, J. 
H. Taylor, James Young, and Dr. Henwood, a brother-in-law of 
Harvey. 

= Messrs. Sgal & Co., who have a large trade in supplies for 
rubber factories both in Europe and the United States, have 
moved their Boston office from 44 Kilby street to 82 Water 
street where they have far better quarters. 

The Middlesex Rubber Works (Middletown, Conn.) re- 
cently made application to the courts to have their corporate 
name changed to The Omo Manufacturing Co. This name has 
been adopted in their business, an important feature of which 
is the manufacture of the “Omo” dress-shields, in which 
Balata is used. They have also succeeded in producing a satis- 
factory Balata golf-ball. The New York office of the concern 
is at No. 67 New street, in the building occupied by D. A. de 
Lima & Co., extensive importing merchants. The latter firm 
as a whole have no connection with The Omo Manufacturing 
Co., though a member of it, Edward de Lima, is personally in- 
terested. No change has taken place in the list of officers of 
the Middletown concern. 

=A young man named Fred Stanton has been arrested at 
Salamanca, N. Y., charged with swindling practices in selling 
several times over county rights for the manufacture and use 
of a patented rubber foot-scraper. 

=An item of interest concerning the Standard Rubber Cor- 
poration (Brockton, Mass.) that was received too late for publi- 
cation last month was the comfortable statement that October 
1895 showed their largest month’s shipment since they have 
been in business. 
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=John Albert Barnes, late manager for the Eastern Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. and now of Cleveland, Ohio, has been in- 
dicted by the grand jury at Trenton, N. J.,on a charge of break- 
ing open the desk of President Magowan and abstracting there- 
from shares of the company’s stock amounting to $7000. His 
defense will be that the shares taken by him were the joint 
property of himself and Magowan. 

=The rubber-shoe trade in Pittsburgh is divided as follows : 
The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. are represented by P. J. Reitter; 
the Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co. by T. K. 
Ray & Co. ; the Woonsocket Rubber Co. by Stewart, Hackett & 
Co.; the Colchester and Candee goods by H. Childs & Co. ; the 
Meyer goods by Chaddock Bros.; and the Lycoming lines by 
A. I. Scott & Co. 

= Henry H. Sheip & Co. (Philadelphia) have a reputation of 
twenty years’ standing in the manufacture of syringe- boxes, 
lock-cornered boxes, and fancy-wood boxes suited to the rubber- 
specialties trade. They invite requests for quotations, feeling 
that their prices will bear comparison with those of any other 
house. No charge is made for estimates on any class of goods 
in their line. 

=Mr. F. H. George, vice-president of the W. S. Knott Co. 
(Minneapolis, Minn.) made his usual fall visit to Boston and 
New York last month, and found the trade as ever delighted to 
see him. 

=Mr. H. Grendon Tippet and Mr. George Jaeger, of the Liv- 
erpool Rubber Co. (England), were recent visitors tothe United 
States, their errand being the purchase of the latest and best 
rubber machinery. 

= Mr. George H. Bunce (Danville, Ky.), formerly with the St. 
John-Kirkham Shoe Co., New York, has accepted a position 
with the Standard Rubber Corporation, Brockton, Mass. 

= Mr. Charles E. Stokes, superintendent of the Home Rubber 
Co. (Trenton), was married November 27 to Miss Annie Barwis. 
The newly married couple went to Boston and from there west 
for the wedding trip. 

=The Monarch Rubber Co., incorporated at St. Louis, Mo., 
on November 9, with $50,000 capital, to do a general business 
in the sale of rubber goods, have purchased the rubber depart- 
ment of the Desnoyers Shoe Co. and will occupy the quarters 
occupied heretofore by the latter. The incorporators and di- 
rectors are Harry E. Waggoner, late manager of the rubber 
department of the Desnoyers Shoe Co. (president) ; George J. 
Kobusch, president of a large steel-car manufacturing concern 
(vice-president) ; W. E. Gill, formerly secretary of the Desnoyers 
Shoe Co. (secretary); Louis Hoffman (treasurer); and Mark 
Hudson, The new company will sell rubber footwear, clothing. 
and mechanical goods, and will be represented on the road by 
the old traveling force of the Desnoyers Shoe Co.’s rubber de- 
partment. The latter company will continue, however, to accept 
orders for rubber shoes. 

=Charles J. Butler, formerly secretary of the Indiana Rubber 
and Insulated Wire Co. (Marion, Ind.) has been elected secre- 
tary of the Seiberling Manufacturing Co., who will make bi- 
cycles at Peoria, Ill. 

=The Kelly Mfg. Co. (Cleveland, Ohio are doing atidy busi- 
ness in finger cots and goods made from cut sheet. 

=Mr. Francis Dane Balderston, Boston, of the National 
India Rubber Co., and Miss Clara Elizabeth Banchor were mar- 
ried in Emmanuel church, Boston, at noon on Monday, Novem- 
ber 25. 

=The Newton Rubber Works (Newton Upper Falls, Mass.) 
offer $1000 in prizes to be distributed among the bicycle clubs 
which, at a certain date, shall have the greatest number of 
wheels fitted with Straus tires. 
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=Morgan & Wright (Chicago) are preparing to extend their 
European trade in bicycle-tires with the help of illustrated de- 
scriptive pamphlets in the Dutch, Russian, French, and German 
languages. 

=Old bicycle-tires are becoming an item in the market. The 
Assanpink Rubber Co. (Trenton, N. J.) are advertising for them. 

=The Stephen Ballard Rubber Co. (New York) are preparing 
to handle one or more good lines of bicycles. 

=The Eastern Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Trenton, N. J.) 
have appointed Joseph Holbrook wholesale agent for their bi- 
cycle-tires in Philadelphia and its vicinity, and anticipate a 
large trade in that quarter. 

=A fire supposed to have been due to spontaneous combus- 
tion occurred in a little-used room of the Middlesex Rubber Co. 
(Middletown, Conn.) on November 15, but was extinguished by 
automatic sprinklers before its existence was known. The loss, 
which has been reported at $2000 or more, was covered by in- 
surance. 

= Work was resumed by the National India Rubber Co. 
(Bristol, R. I.) on November 18, after a shutdown of several 
days, during which a general account of stock was taken in 
every department, preparatory to the incoming of a new super- 
intendent. It is reported that the orders in hand insure a busy 
season. The rubber-reclaiming plant of the company has been 
consolidated with that of the Wales-Goodyear company, at Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. A two-masted schooner laden with whiting for 
the National company arrived at Bristol on November 14. 
John A.C. Hamill, who for several years has had charge of 
the compounding, has resigned. J. M. Rice, lately of New 
Brunswick, N. J., is the new foreman in the calender depart- 
ment. 

=The factory of the Chelsea Wire Fabric Rubber Co. 
(Chelsea, Mass.) has been inactive since the disappearance of 
Treasurer Alfred W. Fritz, and it is regarded probable that the 
affairs of the company will be wound up. 

=The Bowers Rubber Co. (San Francisco, Cal.) have installed 
a new patent hose-machine, 52 feet long, having a capacity of 
5000 feet of seamless hose per day. A belt-press in their plant 
weighs 70 tons and has a pressure of 3000 pounds to the square 
inch, 

=The Peoria Rubber and Manufacturing Co. (Peoria, III.) 
have been reorganized, resulting in two separate concerns, 
which will manufacture bicycles and rubber goods respectively. 
The Peoria Rubber Co. will assume the rubber feature of the 
business, confining themselves for the present to a single type 
of bicycle-tire. 

=The Mechanical Fabric Co. (Providence, R. I.) have made 
an arrangement with the Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co. (Chicago) 
for the manufacture of their hosepipe tires for the eastern trade. 
The former company will continue to make their Flexifort 
tires. 

MINOR MENTION. 

THE Wm. B. Riker & Son Co., an extensive firm of druggists 
in New York, keep in stock many articles of rubber made 
specially for their trade. One of these is a bed-pan which 
combines with the best features of the others in the market a 
discharge-pipe an inch in diameter. The advantage of this 
increased size is very marked. 

=The D. W. Bosley Co. (Nos. 208-210 Washington boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill.) issue a tasteful sample-card of Bosley’s 
patented flexible weather-strips—all rubber, no wood, and re- 
quiring no sawing. These strips are put up in 50 foot lengths, 
and require for their application no rubber tools other than 
tack-hammer and shears. Samples of the different styles are 
attached to the card. 








REVIEW OF THE INDIA-RUBBER MARKET. 


“ AREFUL study of the statistical position of Para rubber, 
C as outlined below, will render superfluous any com- 
ment on the relation of prices of crude gum to visible 

stocks. It may be noted, however, that the Para crop 

of 1893—with which the current year is making so favorable a 
comparison—yielded the heaviest output known up to that 
time. The inference is not a forced one that the incoming 
crop will be unprecedentedly large, and such a prospect is cal- 
culated to make manufacturers loath to buy more heavily at 
this time than is imperative for actual wants. The downward 
tendency of prices has been continuous since the time, about 
six weeks ago, when the highest quotations for the year were 
reported, with the exception of a few days at the beginning of 
this month, when there was a decline in fine Para to 73 @ 75. 
As already intimated, however, a return to the prices of the 
past two or three years is not yet to be thought of. The mere 
comparison of existing stocks with those of former dates 
shows now unreasonable would be such an expectation. Mean- 
while manulacturers generally have been accommodating them- 
selves to higher prices for crude rubber by quietly and gradu- 
ally revising their lists. This has now been accomplished in 
most important lines, with the exception of druggists’ sundries, 
and it would seem, in view of the limited number of manufac- 
turers in this line, that it ought not to be difficult for the lead- 
understanding. It has been 


ers in the trade to arrive at an 


learned that rubber-manufacturers abroad, taking the same 
view of the situation as prevails here, have advanced the prices 
of their products. Should the manufacturers succeed in main- 
taining their advance, their indisposition to buy, evident for 
some time past, will of course have less reason for existence. 

While Africans do not compete with the best Para grades, 
the influence of the continued increase in the production of 
the former cannot fail to have an effect as a check to high 
prices for Paras. A more direct tendency to be noted is the 
liberal importation of African rubbers, which prevents these 
sorts from experiencing a sympathetic rise to the extent reached 
by Para gums. 

The amount of African rubber coming forward of late has 
largely increased, and it is probable that the sources of supply 
have as yet barely been touched. THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
at various times has published figures showing how, from a very 
small beginning, the exports of rubber have speedily reached 
good proportions from Gold Coast Colony, Angola, and the 
Congo Free State. It now appears that Lagos is becoming a 
liberal producer of rubber. The first notice of rubber in that 
colony was published in 1888, and yet the exports of this com- 
modity for the first six months of 1895 amounted to 588,633 
pounds. The increased output of Congo rubber is indicated by 
the trade statistics of Antwerp, in a comparison of the first ten 


months of 1894 and 1895, as follows: 

1895. 
389 
433 


Rubber arrivals, tons 
Rubber sales.... 
Account must also be taken of Madagascar in future calcula- 
tions of the rubber supply—particularly of the Fort Daulphin 
district, to which attention has lately been called by the Waller 
incident, and which, from all accounts, is richly stocked with 
rubber. 
The statistical position of Para rubber in New York and 
elsewhere is as follows, the figures expressing tons of 1000 kilo- 


grams: 


Totals 
1593. 
609 
643 
1252 
662 


590 


Totals 
1894. 
864 

1097 

1961 

1020 


gat 


Fine and 


Medium. Coarse. Totals. 


34 211 
268 1085 


i rae 


302 
278 1063 


233 


Stock, October 31 
Arrivals, November, . ..... 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, November 


Stock, November 30.... 


1893. 
765 
675 
1825 

855 
3320 
7040 


1895. 
Stock in England, November 30... 358 
Deliveries in England, November 77 
Para receipts, November... 2300 
Stock in Para, November 30 140 
World’s supply Nov. 30 (excluding Caucho).. 2484 
Para receipts since July 1 


The latest quotations in the New York market are: 


@s1 
@4o0 
(®39 
(425 
@:8 
@30 
@6I 
(45 
@40 
Gutta-percha, fine grade 1.30 
Gutta-percha, medium.. 1,00 
Gutta-percha, hard white 85 


Benguela 

Congo Ball.... 
Cameroon Ball 

Flake, Ord and Lump.. 
Accra Flake 

Liberian Flake........ 
Primest Pinky Madr... 5 
Madagascar, black. 


Para, fine, newta... 75 @78 
Para, fine, old none here 
Para, coarse, new t a 45 (@56 
Caucho(Peruvian)strip 46 (@47 
Caucho(Peruvian)ball 53 @54 
Mangabeira, sheet.... 40 @43 
Esmeralda, sausage. . @s53 
Guayaquil, strip @44 
Nicaragua, scrap .... @5I 
Nicaragua, sheet.... @.8 
Thimbles, ..occecccee 35 @36 
BORER. ccckcosccces 37 @39 
Sierra Leone @42 


PRICES FOR NOVEMBER (ISLAND RUBBER), 


1895. P 894. 1893. 
Fine. Coarse. Fine. Coarse Coarse. 


51 69 47 45 
51 70 48 49 
44 68% 47 45 
45 69 48 48 


At a meeting of directors of the United States Rubber Co., 
held in New York on December 4, a semi-annual dividend of 
4 per cent. was declared upon the preferred stock of the com- 
pany, payable on January 15, 1896, to stockholders of record at 
the closing of the transfer books at the close of business on 
December 21. The amount to be distributed is $776,020, Our 
record of Stock Exchange quotations of Rubber stocks is as 


follows: 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


201,660 shares Common = $20,166,000 
194,005 shares Preferred = $19,400,500 


Common. PReFeRReD. 


DATES. 


Sales. High. High. 


13,296 

9.075 
10,667 
22.595 
78,411 


January, 1395... 
February 


August. 
October 
2,359 


Since the first of the month Common has still further de- 
clined, while Preferred has advanced slightly. 

In regard to the financial situation, Messrs. Simpson & Beers, 
brokers in crude India-rubber and commercial paper (No. 58 
William street, New York), advise us as follows : 
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“ Since our last report little material change has taken place 
in our money market, and rates for commercial paper for No- 
vember were about the same as previously quoted, viz.: first- 
class receivables, 54%4@6 per cent.; single-name paper, 6@7 
per cent., from four to six months’ maturity. Now and then a 
city bank would temporarily invest in outside paper, but there 
has been no general demand for it as yet. Out-of-town banks 
have bought moderately and have obtained full rates. Our 
expectation of easier money during November was not real- 
ized, and, should the export demand for gold assume large pro- 
portions in the near future, we look for an advance in rates of 
from % to I percent. We look, however, for a larger amount 
of cotton bills in December, as we feel that the European de- 
mand for this great staple is increasing and getting more im- 
perative.” 

The market for rubber scrap is strong. Transactions were re- 
ported two weeks ago at 5'{ cents per pound for old shoes, on 
circular packing basis, but perhaps 5.35 cents would be a more 
accurate quotation to-day from sellers’ standpoint. These fig- 
ures include delivery at the factory. For pneumatic tires, 
which are beginning to attract attention, the market has not 
become well enough defined for standard quutations to be made, 
but 6 cents per pound has been named as a fair price. 

Chicle is held quite firmly, despite the indifference of con- 
sumers and other buyers. From all accounts lower prices than 
34@35 cents are the exception at present. 


IMPORTS FROM PARA. 


THE receipts of India-rubber direct from Para and Manaos at 
the port of New York since our last publication are reported in 
detail below, the figures referring to pounds: 

November 13.—By the steamer Paraense, from Para: 

Fine. Coarse. Caucho. Total. 
60,200 26,000=330,000 
New York Commercial Co. 63,300 2,000=325,g00 
Lawrence Johnson & Co... 56,500 2,600= 98,700 
Otto G. Mayer & Co ‘ 700 +++. 68,900 

3 = 11,700 
6,700 


Medium. 
37,300 
7,000 


Reimers & Meyer 
233,000 





FOB coce0000 536,800 80,700 193,800 30,600=841,g00 

November 25.—By the steamer //i/debrand, 
Reimers & Meyer 154,100 60,300 
New York Commercial Co. 93,200 19,300 
Lawrence Johnson & Co... 63,000 33,300 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co... 54,200 18,600 


from Manaos and Para: 
85,100 10,g00=310,400 
39,500 300= 152,3C0 
41,700 9,200=144,200 
1,400 74,200 


OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. 


BELOW will be found in detail the imports at 
New York during November, 1895, of India-rub- 
ber from Mexico, Central America, and South | 
America, other than Para grades ; 
at New York of African and East Indian sorts: | x 


| 
| Earle Brothers 
| 
| 


Nov. 


Thebaud Bros. —_ 
Monjo, « 
Mandell & Co. 


also, arrivals | 


CENTRALS et aceen-« 


Nov 


W. H. Crossman & Bro 


WE ticiseebextense 


7.—By the Seneca= 
H. Marquardt & Co.. oi sleusiiebiaieiiscan ‘bine 
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Otto G. Mayer & Co 
Shipton Green 
Joseph Banigan 
George G. Cowl 

P. Lima. 





389,800 140,200 235,500 23,400—788,900 
December 4.—By the steamer Hilary, from Para : 

Reimers & Meyer $6,000 39,700 51,300 

New York Commercial Co. 53,200 

Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 37,800 


=177,¢00 
= 87,700 





Pesbinesss 180,300 


November Imports from Para.... 

October Impoits 

September [Imports .... 

August Imports 

July Imports 

May ES nrc ehuinekee ew aGnenes 

1,651,400 
2,156,400 
3,611,700 
2,274,400 
2,869,500 


March iepante 
February Imports 
January Imports 


PARA IMPORTS VIA UROPE. 


November 1.—By the steamer Lucania, from Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co. (Fine)... 

November 2.—By the steamer A ma/f, from Havre : 
George A. Alden & Co. (Caucho). 

November 7.—By the steamer Majestic, from Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co, (Fine) 

November 9.—By the steamer Z/ruria, from Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer (Fine)... 
Reimers & Meyer (Coarse) 
George A. Alden & Co. (Fine) 
George A. Alden & Co. (Medium) 

November 17.—By the steamer Campania, from Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer (Fine) 

November 23.—By the steamer Germanic, from Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer (Fine).. ° 

November 24.—By the steamer U talirle, ‘rom Liverpool : 


George A. Alden & Co. (Fine) 
George A. Alden & Co. (Medium) 


12,400 
36,500 
11,200 


22,000 
5,000 
16,500 
5,600 


17,000 
25,000 
44,000 

9,000 


19,000 
4,500 


Reimers & Meyer (Fine). . 
Reimers & Meyer (Coarse). . 
November 29.—By the steamer Lucania, oom Livespest : 


Reimers & Meyer (Fine).... 
George A, Alden & Co. (Fine) 


g0,c 00 


A. P. Strout 
J. Aparicio & Co. ... 


Total 
Nov. 11.—By the Allianca=Colon: 
500 | A. Santos & Co 
409 | Waliace Muller & Co.. 
200 | G. Amsinck & Co 
4 0| Frame Alston & Co ....... ...... 
—— | Munoz & Espriella 
1.500 | Roldan & Van Sickle. 
| Flint, Eddy & Co... 
To Order sans 


3,500 
mt 


20,000 


Mexico: 


Nov. 1.—By the Lucania=Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co 

Nov. 2.—By the El Sud=New Orleans: 
W. H. Crossman & Bro. 3,500 | 


Nov. 


4.—By the City of Washington =Mexico: 
E. N. Tibbals.... a ; 


ee NN nn cdaunk cake os 
Graham, Hinckley gia 


Nov. 4.—-By the Coleridge=Bahia: 
George A. Alden & Co. 
Reimers & Meyer... 


Nov. 6.—By the El Dorado==-New Orleans: 
ey icin 0 0k 90s staph denne cessteegoene 


Reimers & Meyer 


. 9.—By the Etruria=Liverpool: 
5,200 | 
} 
Novy. 7.--By the 

Andreas & Co 

A. P. Strout . 

b-ye & Espriella.. 
. Amsinck & Co.... .. 


Ailsa=Greytown : 


} 
URE Wnbiniscnres 19,000 | 
Nov. 10.—By the Flamhorough=Cape G racias: 
Eggers & Heinlein... 
K. Mandell & Co 
: We R. Grace & Co. 


| For London............. 


Nov. 11.—By the Newport=Colon: 
Elmenhorst & Co......-+- basereeseotec 
F. Ferrer.... anees 
W. Loaiza & Co, 


1,021 
1,045 
366 


M. Capen's Sons .. 
W. R. Grace & Co ; 
George R. Cottre)l & Co 
| Dumarest & Co.. ; 


Total 


Nov. 12.—By the Alene=Cartagena: 


G. Amsinck & Co ; ‘ 
F. & J. Me yer... k<-weeeenebnehe sushmioneebeeten 
Kunhardt & Co 


_ eee 


Nov. 13.— By the Knickerbocker=New Orleans: 


W.H.Crossman & Bro 
F. H. Robinson ...... . 


Nov. 13.—By the Paraense= Maranham: 
Robert Crooks & Co............... 
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Nov. 16.—By the Yumuri= Vera Cruz 


Flint, Eddy Co. 

Graham, Hinckley & Co 
Total 

Nov. 17.—By the Campania= Liverpool: 

Reimers & Meyer 

Nov 

A 


19.—By the Adirondach 
DeLima & Co 


Cartagena 
Db 


Nov. 20.—By the Irawaddy=Trinidad 


Flint, Eddy Co... 
Kuohardt & Co 
Total 
Nov. 20.—By the Saratoga--Vera Cruz 
H. Marquardt & Co 
F. Probst & Co 
Hughes & Co 
Total 
Nov -~By the City of Par 
J. Aparicio & Co.. 
J. M. Ceballos & Co 
D.A de Lima & Co.... 
Flint, Eddy Co 
aw & Kemp 
}. 8. Commercial and Crop 
Hoadley & Co 
George R. Cottrell & Co 


Colon 


Advance 


Total 

Nov. 22.—By the Advance= 
Isaac Brandoo & Bros 
Ay Santos & to 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co 
Wallace Muiler & Co 
Frame Alston & Co 
Koidan & Van Sickle 
W. KR. Grace & Co.. 
Numarest & Co 
Parraga Brothers 
Flint, Eddy & Co 
A. M. Capen Sons 


Total 


Ni By the Galileo=Bahia 


Reimers & Meyer 


rv 


Nov. 23 
Morse 
Crossman & Bro. 
Robinson 


By the Excelsior=New Orleans 


Total 
Nov. 25.—By the 


Flint, Eddy & Co 
Pundertord & Co 


Vexrico=Mexico 


Total 
Nov. 28.—By the 
Graham, Hinckley & Co 
1. A. Forrest & Co 
L. Monjo, Jr., & Vo 
H. Marquadt & Co,, 
E, Steiger & Co 


Segura Mexico 


Total 


Nov By the Regulus=( 


Fegers & Heinlein 
Fred Probst & Co 


29. ‘ape Gracias 


Total 
Total Centrals for November 
Total for October 
Total for September 
Total for August 
Total for July 

Total for Juue.. 
Tota) for May 
rotalfor April 
Total for March 
Total for February 
Total for January 


AFRICANS. 


Nov. 1.--By the London 


George A. Alden & Co 


America 


Nov. 1.—By the Lucania 


George A. Alden& Co. 
Reimers & Meyer 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 
Windmuller & Roelker 


Liverpool 


Total 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Nov. 3.—By 


the Berlin=Southampton : 


George A. Alden & Co 


Nov, 7.—By 
George A. Ald 
Nov By 
Otto G 
Nov 
George A 


9.- 
4,200 
9 


By 


Total 
1,500 
300 Nov. 11. 
Geo. A. Alden 


1 800 


Total 


Nov. 13 
Geo, A. Alden 


Nov 
A. T. Morse 


Novy. 16. 


Alden & Co 
Reimers & Meyer 


13.—By the Marengo~ ee : 


By the A 


the Majestic= Liverpool : 
en & Co. 
the Patria=Hamburg : 


Mayer & Co 


the Etruria=Liverpool : 
72,200 
10,000 


By the Bovic= Liverpool : 


& Co 


Joseph Cantor. 


12,600 


By the Schiedam= Rotterdam : 


& Co 8,500 


. 15,000 


driatic= Liverpool : 


George A. Alden & Co 


Nov. 16 


—Ry the 


St. Louis=Southampton : 


George A. Alden & Co 


Nov. 16 


Nov. 17 
Otto G. Mayer 
Reimers & Me 
Total 
Nov. 


Georg 


20 
re Ropes 
Nov. 
Otto G 


Nov, 23 


Nov. 24. -By 


George A. Alden & Co 


Reimers & Me 
Vindmuller & 


Total 


Nov 


By the 


By the Taormina 
Mayer & Co 


By the Prussia= Hamburg : 
Reimers & Meyer awn on’ 

-By the Campania= Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co. 


3.100 
#000 
. 19,000 


& Co 
yer.. 

25.100 
Greece= London : 


4.500 


Havre 


By the Germanic=Liverpool : 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co 


12,300 


the Umbria=Liverpool : 


24.000 
61,000 
13.500 


98,500 


yer 
Roelker 


25 —By the Tauric=Liverpool : 


William A. Brown & Co 


Nov. By 


George A. 


Nov. 27.—By 


George A. Alden & Co.. 


Nov By 


George A. Alden & Co 
Reimers & Meyer 


Total 


Novy. 30.—By 


George A. Alden & Co. — 


Nov. 30.—By 
Windmuller & 


Total Africans for November 


Total for 
Total for 
Total for 
Total for 
Total fer 


Alden & Co ‘ «. 125 


the Oerenum=Lisbon : 
0u0 


the Teutonic=Liverpool : 
9.500 


the Lucania=Liverpoo! : 


46,570 
5,000 


51,500 
the Persia=Hamburg : 


14,500 


the New York= 
Roelker 


Southampton 
2,500 


761,000 
760,400 
794,800 
524,400 
. 516,400 


October 
September 
August 
duly 

June 


Total for } 


Total for 


Total for } 


Total for 
341.0 ° Total for 
341,02 


Nov. 1 


R. Soltan & Cx 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Mz unnfacturing C 0. 


104,400 
60,700 
19,400 
6,500 


Total 
Nov. 3 
191,000 


-By the 
Reimers & Meyer 


February 


January . 582,000 


EAST INDIAN. 


POUNDS. | 


America=London: 


. . 8,700 


45,800 | 


By the Berlin=Southampton: 
Reimers & Meyer.. 


- 15,400 | 


| 
32,000 
5,100 | 


Nov. 8.—By the Nestor=Singapore : 
R. Soltan & Co 
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Nov. 9.—B the New York=3outhampton : 


Windmuller-& Roelker 

Novy. 11.—By the Bovic=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer 

Non. 12.—By the Manitoba=London : 
Reimers & Meyer. 

Nov. 
Otto G. 


16.—By the Prussia=Hamburg : 
Mayer & Co ... 


Nov 
Reimers & Meyer 
George A. Alden & C 0. 
Windmuller & Roelker 


Total... 


Nov. 29.—By the Hindoo=London: 
TP ene veness «aes kcesaeakes 


Total East Indian for November 
Total for Octover 

Total for yo aa 
Total for — 

Total for July. 

Total for June... 

Total for May 

Total for April. 

Total for March 

Total for February..... 
Total for January .... 


RECAPITULATION, 
Par4a—direct imports 

Para—via — 

Centrals.. : 

Africans 

East Indian 


Total at New York for November... 
Total for October...... 
Total for September ... 
Total for August 

Total for July.... 

Total for June 

Total for May.... 

Total for April 

Total for March 

Total for February.... 
Total for January 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


Nov. 1.—By the Ottoman=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer—Fine Para..... any 

Nov. 2.—By the Carlisle City=London: 
George A. Alden & Co.—Fast Indian.... 

Nov. 6.—By the Corinthian=Liverpool : 
Sgal & Co.--Fine Para 
Reimers & Meyer—Fine Para ; 

Nov. 10.—By the Cephalonia=L iverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co.—Fine Para 
Reimers & Meyer—Fine Para 

Nov. 12.—By the Georgian=London: 
George A. Alden & Co.—East Indian... 

Nov. 20.—By the Cambroman= Liverpool: 
Reimers & Meyer—Africans..... 

Noy. 25.—By the Norseman=Liverpwol : 
George A. Alden & Co.—Africans.... 


Total at Boston for November 


Total for October. ... 
Total for September 
Totai for August 
Tota! for July 

Total for June... 
Total for May 
Totalfor April 
Total for March 
Total for February . 
Total for January 


NEW ORLEANS. 


NOVEMBER, 
POUNDS, 


Honduras 
Nicaragua... 


18.—By the apeenpeeneeaNaccasti 


POUNDS, 


761,000 
501,600 


4,056,825 


... 3,575,061 
. 84 


77,800 
1,831,101 
1,686,956 
1,788,070 


.. 2,971,400 


3,142.672 

858.383 
3,080,151 
4,038,229 


POUNDS. 


16,000 
2,800 


. 10,000 
7,000 


6,000 
8,000 


81,700 
12,000 


2,000 


. 145,500 


254.900 


VALUE. 


$ 643 
18,070 


18,713 





),000 





